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The Growth of War.” 


By Professor R. M. Johnston, Harvard University. 


N SUCH an age of technical accomplishment as this, it is 

curious to reflect that, apart from Germany, and in a less 

degree three or possibly four other European countries, war 
is a comparatively unknown subject. It was natural enough that 
in the old education, now in course of being relegated to the scrap 
heap, it should not have occupied a place. Philosophy and the- 
ology, jurisprudence and medicine, rightly engaged the attention 
of those who brought Europe out of the chaos of the Invasions 
into the era of the Reformation and into that of Industrialism. 
War was the business of a small class; economic conditions held 
it down to a restricted scale; and it remained rudimentary on the 
intellectual side. 

ut in the last 150 years conditions have changed with light- 
ning rapidity. Economic progress, the increase of wealth, the 
development of rapid communication and the nationalization of 
armies, have created conditions in which war concerns a large 
proportion of the population directly, and indirectly, the whole 
population; and from its size and complexity it demands an in- 
tellectual training and effort greater than that put into any other 
phase of human activty. 

In a few countries this fact has been recognized and as the 
result of a process covering many years, the technical methods 
of war have been studied and slowly mastered. War has become 
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an applied science, with an even greater practicality of thought 
or realism pulsating behind it, than we find in those schools of 
applied chemistry or physics that are fast becoming the central 
power of our great universities. But in England and in the 
United States this is not so. We cherish the fond belief that 
boys of 20 can be taught to handle armies at West Point or 
Sandhurst. We ignore the intellectual side of war. We even 
refuse to believe in the possibility of war while around us the 
world is burning; and we turn a blind eye on those great move- 
ments of population, agriculture and industrial competition, that 
are the fast-breeding factors of struggles more gigantic and 
bitter than those of many centuries past. And while we are 
slowly converting our intellectual resources to the immediate 
purposes of business, we display, in matters pertaining to the 
most important of all businesses, that of maintaining our exist- 
ence—a boundless and versatile ignorance and folly. In the 
United States Army there is no systematic teaching of the military 
art worthy of the name save in our cadet school at West Point 
which trains the sublieutenant in the elementary parts of the 
subject, and save where a few sporadic efforts are made in our 
Service Schools or War College. 





War today means a struggle for economic existence. It is.a 
business proposition of the most intense possible sort. England 
is showing grievously at the present moment how futile an emer- 
gency preparation for war may prove. And her trouble is not 
with men, not with material, and not even with ammunition, 
though these are all important matters; her trouble lies in lack of 
training. She is attempting a huge technical job, that can only be 
carried through by a large staff of technical experts, and from the 
heads of the War Department down to our good Harvard boys 
who so easily obtain commissions over there, the plain fact is 
that her officers are not experts. Their technical training at every 
grade from Chief of the General Staff down, will not compare 
for an instant with that which is required for every officer of 
corresponding rank in the German service. 

Now as a matter of national profit and loss let us consider 
what this means. How can we measure a national military ef- 
fort today, in terms of trained, semi-trained, and untrained 
armies? Here is a table that will throw some light on this funda- 
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mental approach to the conduct of war; it is based on rough and 
ready approximations, and its conclusions are intended in a large 
sense only: 

WAR EFFICIENCY TABLE. 


Semi- 
Trained trained Untrained 
(Germany) (England) (U.S.) 
Requirements in (Cane Snanetae 3 10 20 
men per yard... \Offensive......... 9 30 not possible 
i er $1.50 $5 $6 
Cost per day..... (eg ere $50 $120 
per yard jog.” $13.50 $150 ee 
cost per day...... $1,500,000 $5,000,000 $6,000,000 2 
1,000,000 men... . def.... 190 miles 57 miles 28 miles 
front held (of ... 63 miles 19 miles 0 
1,000,000 dollars a of men.... 666,666 200,000 166,666 
per day........ def.... 126 miles 114% miles 5'4+miles 
[front held {Cf .-. 42 miles 4—miles 0 


German western front about 450 miles. 
English front about 35 miles. 


*Excluding pensions. 


And here, perhaps, you will permit me to interpose a few words 
that are in the nature of a personal explanation. I have several 
times been asked to participate in some way or other in the 
activities of associations formed to promote national defense. 
Without an exception, these associations favor emergency meas- 
ures, large numbers of untrained or at least semi-trained soldiers, 
and that is why it is not possible conscientiously to support them. 
I say it with regret. But to keep before the public summer 
camps and reserve legions as means for remedying national de- 
fenselessness is, in my opinion, to create illusions even more 
dangerous than those that are now with us. Scientific study and 
scientific training are the only secure and economical founda- 
tions on which to build. 

A few of us have, since the close of the year 1912, been at- 
tempting to further the study of warfare in a technical and 
professional spirit. That is the reason why we are now offering 
two courses in military history in the Summer School, and this 
series of public lectures. In this series my own task is to attempt 
to place before you some views, that must of necessity be some- 
what sketchy and piecemeal, on the growth of war these last two 
centuries or so. 
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In the middle of the eighteenth century armies were much 
smaller than they are now, their objects were more limited, they 
were less capable of rapid movement, they could be controlled 
by a simpler mechanism of command, their armament was more 
primitive, they cost less, they caused less damage, they produced 
less economic dislocation. Let us examine these points a little 
more closely. 

If armies were small, the chief reasons were lack of capital 
and lack of supplies. The struggles of the Austrians, Saxons 
and Prussians, during the Seven Years’ War are characteristic. 
There were no great cities in Bohemia, Silesia and Saxony; 
these countries lived from hand to mouth on the food stuff 
locally grown. Nor could the governments involved import from 
foreign grain-producing areas enough to support armies, for such 
areas were then undeveloped, while only the sea offered the 
possibility of cheap transportation. The size of armies and their 
operations bore, therefore, the closest possible relation to the ac- 
cumulation of local magazines, a matter of vast difficulty. An 
accepted rule of the art of war of those days for protecting a 
town from attack was to encamp your army in its vicinity before 
the enemy could approach, and to consume the local food supply ; 
then, when the enemy arrived, he would not be able to maintain 
himself, but would have to move on to some district where he 
could live. 

Under conditions of constantly accumulating and protecting 
groups of local magazines, armies could only move with great 
caution. The theater of operations might be figured as an ir- 
regular chessboard dotted with consumed and unconsumed food 
areas. Even in our own Civil War a good part of Lee’s strategy 
in 1862 and 1863, which remains as yet unsuspected by historians, 
can be traced by marking the map of the Confederacy and par- 
ticularly of Virginia in the manner just indicated. 

But to return to the eighteenth century. The policies of 
monarchs intent on land acquisition by force of arms, reenforced 
the tendency just mentioned. For if the object of war was direct 
territorial acquisition, it did not pay to injure any more than 
was necessary the provinces overrun by one’s army, just as it 
did not pay to injure the farmer beyond requisitioning his goods 
save in the case where the enemy might get permanent occupa- 
tion—and destruction was therefore in order. 
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The spirit in which war was waged corresponded with these 
facts. After the struggle at Leuthen, when Frederick discoverec 
a party of Austrian officers in possession of a castle in which he 
wished to sleep, he apologized for dislodging them. The same 
monarch, when on the point of attacking Glogau in 1740, under 
took to make no use of a church lodged immediately under the 
rampart so that the Austrian commander should not be under the 
painful necessity of tearing it down. Even as late as the lenin- 
sular War instances of the same spirit are not infrequent. Thus 
we find Wellington—who, unlike Frederick, did not pride him 
self on his manners—preserving the bridge of Orthez from de 
struction by pledging his word to the French not to employ it 
for his advance; while early in 1809 Marshal Soult and _ his 
officers put their hands into their pockets to erect a monument to 
their slain opponent, Sir John Moore, on the walls of Coruna—- 
a fact which the English historians are apt to pass over without 
mention. 

But what of the present day? Can we expect similar actions 
from the Emperor William, or from von Hindenburg, or Joffre, 
or French? And were we to hear of such things from any one of 
the present antagonists, should we not reckon it a symptom of 
weakness, an indication that there was lacking something of the 
spirit of relentless determination without which there is little 
prospect of success ? 

War, then, was pursued in a different spirit; it was slower; 
it was less destructive; and armies were smaller. It must be 
added that these armies were scantily supplied with the mechani- 
cal means for destroying their opponents. If we date back to 
1740 we may say that the musket and cold steel were the sum 
of the armament; for artillery was cumbersome to drag after an 
army over the rough tracks known as roads, or to follow the 
evolutions of infantry on the field of battle. The proportion of 
guns to infantry in the Prussian army that carried out the in 
vasion of Silesia in that year was only one to 2,000 men; in the 
years that followed this proportion rose very rapidly, until at 
the present day artillery plays a greater part on the battlefield 
than at any previous time. 

The result of this adjustment was that armies had to come 
within 200 paces of one another to get effective contact, and that 
the effort of the tactician was to force as far within this zone as 
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possible a steady line of muskets. A “perfect volley,” at a mur- 
derously close range, like that of Wolfe’s infantry on the Plains 
of Abraham, might, and often did, decide a battle. An army of 
average size, say 30,000 men, might deploy on a front of about 
3,000 yards and on a depth that would frequently be not more than 
one-tenth of that distance. This, together with factors governed 
by the choice of ground for combat, which there is not time 
enough to discuss, meant that the army of those days was a 
fairly compact and handy mass, that the field of battle was 
apt to be merely a glorified maneuvering ground, and that a 
single officer might from the saddle survey a whole battle and 
issue all the necessary commands and signals for the evolutions 
of the troops engaged. 

Of scientific training for command or of systematic staff work 
there was little or none. Only in the army of Prussia was there 
any training of company officers; in those of other countries 
these posts were allotted according to rank and influence. A 
good issue depended chiefly, therefore, on the combination of 
a commander of long experience or military genius with troops 
so well drilled by professional noncommissioned officers that they 
could carry out concerted maneuvers with cohesion and vigor, 
relying to a very slight extent on the skill or initiative of their 
company or even of their regimental officers. How vastly dif- 
ferent from the present day, when the system of command, or- 
ganization, the technical training of the officer, material, count 
for almost everything, and the mere soldier for so very little. 
Let us see how, in the growth of war, these changes have taken 
place. From the close of the Seven Years’ War in 1763 to the 
outbreak of the wars of the Revolution in 1792, and from 1792 
to the fall of Napoleon in 1815, we have related periods of great 
change. In the first of these there is in France and England 
a sudden expansion of trade, and population, the beginning of 
the industrial revolution and of the era of road and canal build- 
ing. In terms military, this meant improved means for trans- 
porting armies and improved material. In the matter of material, 
substantial, almost revolutionary improvements were made in 
field artillery and in the effectiveness of shell fire. And the zone 
of fire that might be developed on a battle front was so much 
deepened and intensified that revised tactical theories of the three 
arms were taught in the French artillery schools before the 
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period of war began in which they were to find their application. 
At the same time, under the influence of the scientific spirit and 
under the example of the Prussian military system, it began to 
be more generally recognized that to be born a gentleman was 
not a sufficient qualification for handling troops, and that a special 
education was necessary for that purpose. 

With the outbreak of the French revolution the scale and the 
character of war obviously changes. Most important of all, the 
spirit behind the French armies is a new spirit, and more than 
counterbalances for the disorganization and the breakdown of 
discipline that accompanied the fall of the Bourbons. While 
the French army lost, however, in discipline and skill it regained 
in another way. For success in war is always, among other 
things, the solving of a psychological problem, whether of the sol- 
diers collectively, or of the commander individually, or of the 
political power behind that commander. And the importance of 
these three is in the reverse order of that in which they have 
just been stated; high morale is less easy to find among generals 
than among soldiers and among statesmen than among generals. 
Better an army of hares commanded by a lion, than an army of 
lions commanded by a hare. 

The French revolution shows us, for the first time in modern 
history, a political power actuating armies in the field that is 
national in a wide or democratic sense. In England this could 
hardly be said to have been the case at the close of the eighteenth 
century, if at any time before the present war. In the United 
States there had been something of the sort during the War 
of Independence; but as a matter of fact it had been the courage 
and character of the commander in the field, George Washing- 
ton, that had triumphed in spite of the failure of the American 
Congress. But in the struggle of the French Republic, more 
particularly during the intense crisis of 1793, we have armies of 
low discipline and in some respects very poor fighting qualities, 
we have generals for the most part incompetent and occasionally 
treacherous, and we have in the political power behind the gen- 
erals, in the convention, the Committee of Public Safety, the 
Ministry of War, a flaming outburst of national energy, a will 


to conquer, a will to destroy, that eventually win success out of 
chaos. 
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War essentially demands greater energy and greater will 
power than any other collective human effort. And the more 
deep-seated, the more national that spirit is, the greater the prob- 
ability of success. Here is a good specimen of the style of cor- 
respondence in the French War Department during the crisis of 
1793; it is the last paragraph of a long and able letter of instruc- 
tions from General Berthelmy, chief of staff of the army of the 
Ardennes : 

“Souham! The device of the first battalion of the Corréze 
must be yours—No quarter for the tyrants, no capitulation. One 
must never survive if honor is forfeited, for that is to die a 
million times. Give us blood, and still more blood !’"* 

With such a spirit behind them, and the guillotine energetically 
decapitating unenergetic generals, the men who made the revolu- 
tion fought, even when they did not know how. And to fight, 
and to keep on fighting, is one of those obvious enough secrets 
of the art of war which many generals have never learned. If 
you will turn to our own Civil War you will find memorable ex- 
amples of very famous generals who could not realize that the 
chief business of the soldier is to fight. 

So the French revoluton placed behind its ill-conditioned 
armies a collective national will to conquer greater than anything 
urope had seen for many generations, and that remained un- 
equalled until the marvellous display made by Germany in the 
present war. And it may be added that for a number of reasons, 
mostly economic, the national armies of today must tend towards 
success or failure in pretty direct ratio to the national spirit that 
stands behind them. In the international scramble for loaves and 
dollars, that is setting in so fast at the present time, the most 
courageous and the most enduring community possesses one of 
the greatest factors of success. And here is one of the real foun- 
dations of the question that agitates this country at the present 
day. 

The gravest feature of national defenselessness is, after all, 
psychological. It is all a matter of the ability of a nation to look 
disagreeable facts in the eye, and to face them. We are all 
familiar with the phenomena in the life of individual members 
of the community; and we recognize very quickly the character 
and courage of the man who will confront the worst, nerve 





Carnot. Corresp. III, 54. 
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himself to the struggle, and put it through. The missionary who 
preaches nonresistance while the cannibal is sharpening his knife 
is a psychological failure, for he will surely not be capable of 
warding off the blow when it descends on him! The defenseless 
nation that keeps praying for peace while all around the knife 
of war is being sharpened is already more than one-half defeated. 
Individuals stand some chance of escaping the penalty of cow- 
ardice, but history shows no example of a nation which it has 
not brought to utter destruction. 

Wholly unable to cope with its enemies in the quality of its 
army, the first French republic took to numbers. It levied its 
citizens for war. It invented the conscription. Carnot placed 
fourteen armies in the field. And official returns of troops soared 
upwards, way beyond the million mark. The decisive victory of 
the Republic was won at Fleurus, where its army, be it noted, 
outnumbered its opponents by 50 per cent; while even with this 
superiority it took no less than fifteen hours of fighting to get the 
decision. And it may incidentally be remarked that the French 
losses averaged the half of one per cent an hour, not more than 
one-tenth the loss which the army of Frederick the Great had 
been able to face a generation earlier. 

This vast increase in the size of armies, though it fell far 
short of the official statements, implied corresponding increases in 
the production of equipment and material, in the supply of pro- 
visions, and in the operations of capital. These are special topics 
each susceptible of extended treatment. But in the present con- 
nection it is only possible to pick out a few salient points; and 
of these the most important perhaps is the question of wheat. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the supply of wheat 
was almost wholly local. Inland trade in wheat was slight, and 
held down by tariffs. In most European countries feudal re- 
strictions hampered the production of wheat and almost wholly 
prevented its circulation from one province to the other. One 
of the most striking phenomena that preceded the revolution 
in France was the publication, from the middle of the century, of 
a large mass of pamphlets demanding liberty for the wheat trade. 
The revolution swept away the feudal restrictions. The farmer's 
position was in many ways improved. International trade was 
encouraged. Large shipments of wheat took place from the 
United States, reaching a figure in 1794 not exceeded for more 
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than half a century. In other words we have a succession of 
events favorable for the solution of the problem of supply for 
armies of increased size. We are at the economic transition from 
professional to citizen armies. In the present war, as you all 
know, we have before us, in a very extended form, the problem 
of local food supply, which entirely permeates the great problems 
of international relations and the conduct of major operations. 

Capitalism, naturally enough, grew with the increased intensity 
of military effort. The history of the intimate relations of capi- 
talism with war since the first great influx of American gold and 
silver into Europe is a curious and interesting one.* Spain’s great 
military power in the sixteenth century reposed on the gold and 
silver metal her galleons brought from the New World. The 
naval supremacy which England imposed on Louis XIV and on 
Napoleon reposed on a flourishing system of trade and of parlia- 
mentary finance that gave her unequalled resources in money 
and credit. A Jewish banker was Marlborough’s secret counsel- 
lor in the field, and the Napoleonic wars made the fortune of the 
Rothschilds. Parallel with this mobilization of capital and food 
supply, there came a complication in the problems of transporting 
and controlling or commanding armies. And the only way to solve 
these problems, which have so far grown these past hundred 
years that now they involve the economic-military mobilization 
of the whole nation, was by scientific organization, by the crea- 
tion of bodies of trained experts, in other words by an intellectual 
effort, by education, by division of labor. Napoleon Bonaparte— 
concentrated on his personal ambitions and problems—effected 
little along these lines. It is true that he organized France, and 
rendered her capable of developing a far greater military energy 
than in the preceding epoch. But this energy was to serve the 
purposes of an individual genius, not of the nation; so that the 
organization always tended to atrophy at the head and the 
armies of France were held down to one-man control, when they 
had wholly outgrown this conception of the conduct of war and 
required the guidance of a trained group of experts. 

The policy that Napoleon would not follow was gradually 
adopted by Prussia, stimulated in that direction by the disaster 
of Jena. A series of Prussian soldiérs and statesmen, among 





“See Werner Sombart’s, Krieg and Kapitalismus. 
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whom Scharnhorst and Moltke were greatest, built up the ma- 
chine at the efficiency of which the world marvels today. And 
that machine, it must be most emphatically noted, is essentially 
a slow growth, reposing on an intellectual effort of a hundred 
years. It is an organization of specialists, from strategists and 
directors of transportation down to the men who work the aero- 
plane, or the quick firers. This machine is so firm, so large, so 
complete, that the mere numerical problem, the finding of the 
millions of men to shoulder the rifle, is limited by nothing more 
than financial resources, the quantity of disposable material and 
the total manhood of the nation. The most utterly and per- 
niciously false of the many false ideas prevailing in this country 
on this subject is that you can wage modern war by calling out 
millions of volunteers. The fact is that the more volunteers we 
raised to meet an emergency the more dangerous would our situ- 
ation become in terms of modern war, as a glance at the table 
previously set forth will show. An excellent study for demon- 
strating this is that of France during the last three months of the 
Franco-Prussian War. We are not living in the days of 
Frederick, of the professional soldier, of Napoleonic strategy, as 
our newspaper experts fondly imagine: and our present need is 
not for millions of volunteers, but for thousands of technical 
experts in the art of war as it is practiced in the twentieth 
century. 

The German General Staif today handles the distribution of its 
forces on a front of 2,500 miles with as consummate skill as 
Frederick could show on a front of 2,500 yards; and it can fool 
its opponents just as he did. But the result is reached by 
methods that Frederick never dreamed of, by the operation of 
groups of staff officers concerned with intelligence, with opera- 
tions, with transportation,—by the calculations of strategists who 
have spent their lives mastering military history and theory, by 
playing on networks of railroads with the sureness and flexibility 
of a Harriman or Vanderbilt, by tabulating economic statistics 
on a larger scale than any university laboratory, and by securing 
in all these, and many other functions, perfect harmony and 
smoothness of action. 

There are many other topics that might properly be discussed 
under the general heading: The Growth of War. Clearly enough, 
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as Mr. Hudson Maxim cleverly points out in his “Defensc’ 
America,” armies are rapidly tending to become groups of me- 
chanics pushing out before them scientific weapons of destruc- 
tion. If this country has enough intelligence and character to 
organize a real army while there is yet time, it should certainly 
be provided with an inventions bureau, as a part, but only as a 
part, of a technically educated general staff. And in that con- 
nection it is a well-ascertained fact that European states have 
systematically pilfered for their profit from our Patents Bureau 
at Washington, inventions now playing their part in the European 
struggle. Every new means for destroying life strikes terror in 
the hearts of peace-loving men, and makes them inquire whether 
civilization is about to perish; yet history has recorded the fact 
that the best armed civilizations are on the whole the ones that 
have survived longest. Our predecessors on this continent, 
wielders of the bow and arrow, were doubtless horrified at the 
muskets of our Puritan forefathers; but, which was even more 
fatal, they proved unable to cope with them. We in our turn 
are horrified at the gas tubes of the German General Staff; are 
we going to remain helpless as well as speechless as the Indian 
did before us? 

Last of all, the question may be asked: Is the intensity of war 
commensurate with the rise of industrial democracy? This ques- 
tion was ardently debated in the London Times some few weeks 
ago; and many answers, most of them emphatically yes, and vir- 
tually all the others quite as emphatically no, were given. Here 
we can better, perhaps, exercise the academic privilege of believ- 
ing that there may be two sides to the question. On the one hand 
history does seem to demonstrate that democracies mean weak 
governments, and that weak governments sooner, rather than 
later, fall into chaos or are destroyed from outside. On the 
other hand, economic and geographical conditions may largely 
offset these dangers, as has been the case with this country for 
so long. But now the radius of economic and military action 
is increasing with such rapidity that almost month by month 
we are nearing the point when we shall be dangerously crowded 
against our European and Asiatic neighbors. 

On the other hand, the present status of industrial democracy 
is on a scale so vast, so international and so intense, that historical 
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analogies are of very doubtful value for guiding our judgments. 
On the whole, though, it would seem that the strife for money 
and for external happiness, which makes up the substance of 
human effort at the present day, does not tend to reduce the 
probability of war to any great extent. Without discussing this 
large topic, the fact remains that modern war demands greater 
study and skill than at any previous epoch, that it involves more 
deeply than ever before the prosperity of nations, and that unless 
a community has studied the organization and equipment of 
armies in as technical and scientific spirit as it studies the organi- 
zation and equipment of its great industrial enterprises, it can 
stand no chance when it comes to the final arbitrament. 











Army Training for Citizenship. 
By Lieut. Donald B, Sanger, 19th U. S. Infantry. 


HE development of traits which lead to the making of a 

| good citizen is merely incidental to the career of the 

average man, but the essentials of a good soldier com- 

prise the essentials of a good citizen. While it is frankly admitted 

that the ultimate aim of all training in the army is military effi- 

ciency, yet every instructor recognizes the fact that the basic 

qualities forming the foundation of military efficiency are the 

same qualities upon which good civic efficiency is grounded, and 
which good citizens should possess. 

The enlisted man, after having served his term under present 
instruction, has two essentials which the ordinary citizen possess- 
ing good characteristics need not necessarily have, viz: Trained 
respect for law as such and initiative, which enables him to meet 
the extraordinary. Consequently, if there are needs in a com- 
munity, the ordinary citizen would only mention it to his neighbors; 
would suggest the inadequate remedy without sound legal basis. 
The military training in a man would lead to the use of initiative 
coupled with the respect for existing laws; would result in action 
along constructive lines. This would cover such essential local 
matters as food inspection, sanitary conditions, fire prevention, 
proper police work, and any public matters of which the counter- 
part had existed in like or similar form in the soldiers’ training. 

The fulfilment of civic needs, even when recognized, is often 
postponed until the need becomes so pressing as to rivet the 
attention of the entire community because of the lack of leader- 
ship. The average citizen of the type which is free from partisan- 
ship, the type which looks for the good of the community and with- 
out reward, seldom has included in his training instruction in 
leadership, and he hesitates until the need becomes a personal 
matter to him. The soldier recognizes as a first principle the 
necessity for action at the moment of the discovery of the need 
for action for the common good, and is taught to recognize the 
limitations beyond which his initiative should not suggest steps. 
One of the essential characteristics of our military training is the 
training and fostering of the initiative in the enlisted man. 
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The essential difference between the military training in this 
country and that of many other countries, is in the fact that our 
instructors endeavor to draw out the individual and to teach him 
the value of obedience through knowledge; concentrating their 
efforts upon the proper balancing of the four cardinal principles 
of individual efficiency, which are:—the mental, moral, physical 
and spiritual elements. This balancing must be considered, and 
at least partially developed before the recruit can be considered 
as an elementary cog in the military machine. The animated 
individual, keenly awake, and not the automaton, is the desire 
of the United States Army instructor, so the greater part of our 
military instruction is focused on individual efficiency before there 
is considered collective efficiency. 

First, the recruit is considered from his physical standpoint. 
The primary efforts of the instructors are towards making the 
man physically balanced. The recruit is of course, organically 
correct, else he could not be enlisted, but much is necessary in 
the line of physical correction before the proper physical balance 
is obtained. Such correction comprises the eliminating of derelic- 
tions in eating, improper methods of walking, of standing, of 
lying, and of improper ways of taking recreation; in fact, to force 
him to stand before the world physically in the way nature in- 
tended a man should stand. The value of such training can not 
be over-estimated. Any community can be improved by adding 
to its number of citizens those who combine with other good 
qualities the erect bearing and balanced physical development 
obtained by a period of military training. 

This period of physical training is very short, and the next 
step is to bring out the latent qualities of a good soldier; to survey 
them properly and discover wherein the recruit most needs instruc- 
tion. Three of the prominent lines of mental instruction are in 
the teaching of the individual observation, initiative, and 
thoroughness. The soldier must learn to observe, must learn to 
act on the results of his observation and must develop the physical 
and moral courage necessary to put through to completion any 
action started by his own initiative. The training in scouting, 
marching and the development of general military efficiency 
commences to show results after the recruit is taught to observe 
the correct way in which these things should be done. The very 
first thing that is done is to call the attention of the recruit to 
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the correct way—no other way is permissible—and throughout 
his entire military training his powers of observation are more 
and more stimulated and developed as the more difficult subjects 
are reached. Sometimes this development reaches an abnormal 
degree. 

It can readily be seen how valuable such a member of a com- 
munity would be, in his ability to discover civic errors before they 
have reached the proportions of civic calamities. 

The training and developing of initiative bears directly on the 
training in observation. The recruit is taught “to do it now.” 
It is customary during our exercises to eliminate at times the 
trained leader and to place in the leader’s position the undeveloped 
recruit. This throws the responsibility of further action on the 
recruit and it is through his efforts that any action results. In 
extended maneuvres the officers in command of regiments and 
smaller units, are often theoretically killed off, making the junior 
officers and the enlisted men the leaders of these units. Such 
instruction has one great result—the development of initiative. 
Coupled with this development, instruction is necessary so that 
the action begun will not come to a disastrous end. This instruc- 
tion cannot be given in a few days; it is only after thorough train- 
ing, extending from a period of one year, in those mentally alert, 
to much longer periods in those whose mental processes work 
slowly, that the desired result is obtained. 

The developed initiative is a lasting quality. Other traits 
brought out will sometimes disappear or at least become inactive, 
but efficiency and initiative when once attained, can never be lost. 

The value to a community of these two characteristics when 
brought in in the persons of individual members is one that cannot 
be computed by any known means,—but with such a distinct 
asset to the body politic,—(‘‘the power of the individual to observe 
and the power of the individual to take action based on his obser- 
vation,’’)—would and should coordinate all the principles of 
good government to form a city, community or village, that at 
the present day has no comparison in our huge country. It is 
only in recent years that these two great qualifications for, and 
characteristics of the good soldier have been so seriously considered 
by the army instructor. The principle embodied ‘in being one’s 
brother’s keeper’’ is recognized by all army instructors and, 
while their efforts are mainly directed toward developing military 
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efficiency, they are none the less sufficiently awake to the fact 
that, in our army of the United States, the men are with us for a 
short time and that when they pass through and return back to 
their homes, to their communities, to their businesses, the in- 
structor in the army is to be judged by the quality of material he 
turns out. He strives for efficiency; to develop initiative; but 
he cannot place in the individual the necessary moral and physical 
courage to bring actions to a successful conclusion. Moral and 
physical courage are qualities which cannot be measured, or de- 
veloped artificially ; some have them and others appear not to have 
them, but military association stimulates and develops as far as 
possible, these uncertain characteristics. The spirit of cooperation 
helps, and it is through association with stronger men that weaker 
men learn to control their faults and at least to simulate this cour- 
age. Aman in the army must have moral courage—he must have 
courage to go on, or else he will drop by the wayside. One may 
be reasonably assured that a man who leaves the army after 
successfully completing his term, and with the testimony of 
good character on his discharge paper, has this uncertain qualifica- 
tion for a good soldier or a good citizen. An honorable discharge 
from the United States Army with character “Excellent” is 
prima facie evidence that its possessor is not a moral coward, 
and, if the man has moral courage he has its logical parallel, 
physical courage. Thus we have three great essentials for mili- 
tary and civic efficiency; viz: First, the power to observe; 
second, the power to act on these observations; and third, the 
power to carry this action through to completion. 

The recognition of the rights of others is instilled into the 
mind of the recruit during his first days. A great many of our 
young men never fully appreciate the fact that there are other 
individuals who have and can claim the same rights as they 
themselves. The close association between men which exists in 
the army has the tendency to make a man respect the privileges, 
the rights and the moods of other men. Selfishness is an unknown 
quality. When a man leaves the army the good qualities brought 
by this association unvariably remain with him: this splendid 
quality of the recognition of the “rights of others.’ I can think 
of no other thing so highly advantageous to a community in these 
days, than in its having a body of citizens each mutually 
respecting the rights of the others, and each so conducting his 
life. This does not in any way mean subservience; this does not 
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in any way cause a lack of initiative; this will never in any way 
destroy a man’s individual freedom. On the contrary, those 
who recognize the rights of others strive with them to attain 
the highest perfection in civic or military administration. The 
quality of honesty, the honesty of purpose, and the inability 
of a true soldier to shift responsibility for a mistake to another’s 
shoulders, has the tendency to make aman use care. The realiza- 
tion that his acts may injure somebody beside himself brings the 
element of proper caution into the soldier’s military schooling. 
This does not come from himself alone, but is fostered by instruc- 
tion. He is shown the proper and the improper way of doing 
things, and the reasons are so clearly put before him that he 
understands why this is the right way and that is the wrong way. 
This instruction in analyzing continues through every process 
and through to a much higher degree than in any instruction 
acquired by the ordinary citizen. The soldier’s acts may injure 
to a greater degree than the acts of an ordinary individual. So 
the soldier leaves the army possessing with the power of observa- 
tion, of initiative, of thoroughness,—the ability to analyze the 
situation. While these essentials are necessary in the develop- 
ment of every good soldier, the citizen who possesses them rises 
head and shoulders above the ordinary citizen. 

These facts are well known, but there seems to be a hesitancy 
in some people to believe them sincerely. The power of observation 
which is fostered in the army should be taken up by those who 
are not of the army, and it should be carefully considered as to 
whether or not injustice has been done to this returning citizen. 
He has not in a majority of cases been given his proper place in 
the great civic body. The army takes the man, he disappears 
and he returns. During that period of absence, his development 
and the development of those characteristics which form the 
essentials of good citizenship, has either been stopped or continued 
positively. Those familiar with military training and instruction 
realize at once that all military training is progressive. If such 
is the case, the latent powers and qualities of citizenship most 

suredly have been developed to a much more complete and a 

nuch more balanced condition than if the individual had gone 
on lacking this personal instruction. 

The worth to a community of men who have had professional 
instruction in the development of themselves, is a decided asset 
and worthy of social recognition. 


The Evolution of the Infantry Company.” 
By Major L. L. Durfee, 26th Infantry. 


INCE the beginning of history, as well undoubtedly as 
S before that time, the centuries have been filled with warfare 

up to and including the present year, A. D. 1915. And 
history is full of the accounts of wars and of writings on military 
matters. But a careful search of sources has disclosed the fact 
that accurate data concerning the infantry company is very 
difficult to find. It appears that only very recently have writers 
on military subjects devoted more than a very little attention to 
the details of military organization. This is explained so far as 
the most ancient civilizations are concerned by the fact that the 
governments were despotic monarchies and the military records 
are merely laudatory accounts of the ruler’s exploits. 

With the Romans the case is somewhat different; this people 
made a business of war and was also considerably advanced in the 
art of writing, and as might be expected we find much more detailed 
information; but even here in some particulars the details are 
singularly lacking. Col. T. A. Dodge says, “It seems odd, with 
all that has been written about Roman tactics and organiza- 
tion from Polibius to Vegetius and Osmender, that the exact 
structure of Caesar’s legion, cohort, century, and maniple cannot 
be given.’”’ This has been found true not only of Roman times but 
also of subsequent periods, particularly the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries; and in all the sources examined covering the 
time from 1700 to about 1875 surprisingly little concerning the 
infantry company was encountered. It has therefore been neces- 
sary to arrive at some of the statements by deduction from closely 
related information which was available. And wherever any 
uncertainty exists as to statements in the following pages, effort 
has been made to clearly indicate that fact. 

It has been found that the company is so closely bound and 
related to the next higher units that considerable consideration 
of them is necessary to a proper comprehension of this subject. 
It is necessary also to understand various other influences that 
bear directly and indirectly on the organization of this unit, such 
~ *Paper prepared and read during “War College course, 1914-15. 
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as the functions of the different arms, organization and adminis- 
tration, armament, tactics, military systems and even military 
policy. With all of these the military student is familiar and 
only such incidental mention as seems advisable will be made as 
occasion seems to demand. 

Historically, infantry dates from the day. when mankind began 
to segregate into families and tribes, though the term infantry 
is of comparatively recent origin. Although we have no records 
of the beginnings of infantry, we know that its origin must have 
been as stated just as we know that the beginning of human 
organization must have occurred at the same time. We are sure 
that infantry was the first arm of military service because for a 
long time man’s only means of locomotion were his feet and legs. 
Moreover it is believed that the horse was the last of the animals 
to be domesticated. 

Of organization, as now understood, there could have been very 
little but there must have been at least a rudiment. Out knowl- 
edge of savages and nomadic tribes leads us to believe that the 
head of the family or tribe was the chief who on occasion called 
into service as many of the members as he wished and who per- 
sonally led them in foray or battle. In other words the size of 
the company was variable and limited only by the number of men 
available. The arms were club, spear, and later sword, and bow 
and arrow. Combat was hand-to-hand and leadership consisted 
mainly in encouraging the followers by superior skill and personal 
prowess. Upon the completion of the military expedition or 
emergency the members of the tribe returned to their usual 
occupations of hunting or caring for their herds and the authority 
of the chief was more or less relaxed. As tribes increased in 
numbers subordinate leaders appeared. 

But as communities increased in numbers and became stabilized 
the necessity for more continuous government became apparent 
and military leaders assumed more and more authority until 
they became kings having absolute sway over their subjects, and 
the forces they led in battle increased in size. That this increase 
of forces brought about some degree of organization is certain 
but that is about all; of details there are none. It is also evident 
that the principle of having the greatest number of men at the 
point of contact was understood but apparently the manner of 
securing this was limited to a resort to deep formations. 
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The arms were sword, spear (or pike), and the bow and arrow; 
body armor, including shields, was worn; and mounted troops both 
horsemen and charioteers appeared. The pike was the deciding 
weapon and the defeated army often suffered annihilation. It 
may be remarked here that the pike, in one form or another, has 
survived all the great changes of armament, and remains today 
what it was in the days of the cave-man, the final arbiter of battle. 

It is only when we arrive at the times of the Greeks and the 
Romans that we begin to find historical records that throw any 
light on the details of organization and even here it is difficult 
to find information concerning units as small as the modern com- 
pany. It is probable that such units did exist, but were not very 
clearly defined, as the heavy massed formations permitted leader- 
ship of a large number by a single individual. 

The Spartans had a unit consisting of about thirty sworn 
comrades called the enomoty, which appears to have been an 
administrative as well as a tactical unit, as the men were required 
to subsist together. The normal formation was eight ranks of 
four men each. Four enomoties were combined into a pentecosty, 
which corresponds quite closely to our company of four platoons. 
However, the above formation does not seem to have been an 
invariable one. 

The Macedonian phalanx contained sixteen ranks and sixty- 
four front, 1,024 men; four files constituted a group and four 
groups a larger unit. This compares to a modern battalion of 
four companies of 250 men each. It was customary to post the 
most experienced and efficient soldiers in the front rank, from 
which fact it is reasonable to assume that each front-rank man 
was the leader of his file of sixteen men, in fact, a “squad 
leader.” : 

As the phalanx was the basis of military organization among 
the Greeks, so also was the legion among the Romans. In the 
early days of the Roman Republic the legion consisted of 3,000 
men and a few horse. The infantry of the legion was organized 
into 30 maniples, 20 maniples in the center contained 120 men 
each and 10 maniples, posted on the flanks, contained 60 men 
each. Each maniple had a front of 10 men. Somewhat later 
light troops to the number of about 1,200 were added to the 
legion, increasing its strength to 4,200. The addition was equally 
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distributed among the maniples, each one being increased by 40 
men. Comparing this with modern infantry organization, the 
analogy does not appear very close, although the maniple might 
be considered as corresponding to the company. 

About the middle of the second century B. C. the legion was 
increased to 6,000 men and it seems probable that the maniples 
were equalized. The cohort was introduced as an intermediate 
unit between the maniple and the legion, there being ten cohorts 
of three maniples each in the legion. The higher officers were 
tribunes, of whom six were assigned to the legion. The title of 
tribune was given to at least two grades, possibly at different 
times, one of them being a general officer having command of a 
legion, the other having command of a cohort. The legion may 
be considered as a brigade of five battalions, each battalion con- 
sisting of two cohorts, each cohort, of three maniples, and each 
maniple of two companies or “centuries.” A logical distribution 
of higher command would be one tribune to command the legion 
and each of the other five to command two cohorts. However, it 
appears that the tribunes were equal in rank and commanded in 
turn, two at a time, the other four acting as staff officers. It was 
later that a single cohort became the command of a tribune. 
Whatever may have been the distribution of command, it is clear 
that the Roman organization contained a unit of 200 men under 
the command of a centurion, there being two officers of this grade 
to each maniple. 

Unlike the Greeks, the Romans posted their most heavily 
armed and efficient soldiers in their third line, where they formed 
a sort of reserve. Therefore, they could not have been subordi- 
nate or squad leaders. There was a grade known as decurion, 
which indicates a leader of ten men; possibly the “squad” was 
not strictly limited to ten men, but may have contained twelve, 
under which supposition it may be conjectured that each front 
rank man was a decurion, in early days it would be each second 
man in the front rank of the smaller maniples. 

Until the time of the Romans, battle formations were in heavy 
masses, of which the Macedonian phalanx was the culmination 
and the best type. The Romans themselves began with this 
formation and the legion was not unlike the phalanx; but a 
more flexible formation for rough and uneven terrain was neces- 
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sary and the Romans met this by forming the legion by maniples 
into lines of small masses with intervals, like the spaces on a 
checkerboard; which foreshadows the column formation for 
attack and also the combination of line and column used by 
Napoleon in his later operations. . 

With the Greeks and the Romans there was no great change 
as to arms, although there was a development and improvement 
of those already existing. The greatest changes were in armor; 
heavy cloth and leather covered with metal disks gave way to 
metal breast plates, leg pieces, shields and helmets. This, how- 
ever, was more a development than a change. The Romans 
perfected and used the sword more than did their predecessors. 

In the chaos that succeeded the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
their military organization disappeared for a time and was 
eventually slowly replaced by a sort of haphazard custom con- 
temporary with the rise and sway of feudalism. Each chief had 
his own band of followers dependent on him and organized ac- 
cording to his will. Gradually the chiefs became feudal lords, 
but their relations with their retainers remained much the same. 

At times these lords conducted private wars of greater or less 
magnitude or pillaged certain classes of people; at other times 
they assembled their retainers at the behest of some superior 
lord and combined their bands into armies. 

During this period of the Middle Ages the value of infantry 
deteriorated to almost nothing, notwithstanding the fact that foot- 
men were still present in superior numbers. This was because of 
the expense of providing horse and armor for the mounted man- 
at-arms. Of infantry organization there was very little, and of 
uniformity of organization there was none. But the close of 
the Middle Ages was marked by the beginnings of radical 
changes that were to result eventually in modern organization. 
The crossbow came into being among continental troops and the 
low bow of the English archers was developed to a remarkable 
degree of efficiency, causing infantry to begin to resumption 
of its proper position. There are a number of instances where 
horsemen deliberately dismounted to fight on foot and in some 
very important battles the victory was ascribed io this use of 
mounted men as infantry. The firearm was invented and progress 
in its development was made. 
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Protective armor reached its highest state of development and 
became extremely cumbersome to both man and horse; but it 
was not proof against the “cloth-yard shaft” and still less so 
against the new firearm, so it was reluctantly discarded, although 
the cuirass was retained until very recently. 

Moreover, certain free cities began to maintain troops and 
monarchs revived the custom of maintaining regular establish- 
ments, thus partially suspending the militia system which had 
existed, together with extremely inefficient organization, for 
several centuries. Att first these regular troops were mercenaries, 
but later they were composed of nationals principally or wholly. 
The payment of regular troops and their continuity of service 
made practicable a system of organization with at least some 
degree of uniformity, and it was natural that militia should 
follow regulars in this respect. We find in England about the 
middle of the fourteenth century footmen banded together in 
scores, hundreds and thousands, their chiefs being designated as 
“vintenars,” “centenars,” and “millenars.” In this intermediate 
unit we have the company and its captain practically the same, 
in theory at least, as it existed for 600 years. Among other 
nations, however, the strength of the company has varied between 
rather wide limits. And to this day it is quite different from 
our own, 

In the sixteenth century the normal strength of German com- 
panies was 300 men and ten companies constituted a regiment, 
though there were many exceptions to the rule. French and 
Spanish companies were smaller, but still larger than the English 
company, which continued normally 113 men. In the seventeenth 
century the Swedish Infantry of Gustavus Adolphus was organ- 
ized into battalions of four companies, each having 54 pikes 
and 72 muskets, 126 men; 24 pikes were ordinarily on detached 
service, guarding trains, etc., leaving 102 men available for 
battle. At Rocroy (1643) five Spanish regiments aggregated 
€,000 men and the companies probably consisted of 100 men. 
The normal French organization was 50 men per company, 20 
companies per regiment. About the close of this century, the 
Prussians added a fifth company to their battalion, giving it a 
strength of nearly 800 men, and the company must have con- 
tained about 150 men. Mackay’s Highland regiment, organized 
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for service under Gustavus Adolphus, consisted of ten companies 
of 150 men each. 

Until 1645 the English company strength was 120 men, the 
regiment consisting of ten companies. In that year Parliament 
enacted a reorganization law providing for an infantry company 
of 100 men and regiments of twelve companies. It may be 
remarked that this law specified red as the uniform color for 
all arms of the service. Shortly after began successive reductions 
of the company strength and these reductions continued until the 
company was composed of but 50 men. This was the beginning 
of that pernicious practice of maintaining organizations at peace 
strength and expanding to war strength in time of emergency. 

The Russians were considerable behind the people of western 
Europe in the matter of organization and retained until about 
the close of the seventeenth century the militia system that existed 
during feudal times, with its consequent lack of uniformity. But 
such rulers as Peter the Great and Catherine changed all this 
and by the middle of the eighteenth century Russia possessed 
organized military forces. Peter the Great (1689-1725) organ- 
ized a system of compulsory service and gave much attention to 
his army. After various changes, he adopted in 1720, infantry 
regiments of two battalions of four companies, each company 
consisting of 150 men. There were further changes after Peter’s 
time, but not much change for a number of years in the company 
strength. Catherine assumed the reins of government in 1762 
and one of her first acts was a reorganization of the army. The 
infantry regiments of the line were organized into two battalions 
each; the battalion was composed of six companies and the com- 
pany of about 140 men. Toward the close of her reign the com 
panies were increased to 200 men each, but by the close of the 
century the company strength had reverted to 140. 

Definite information as to Prussian organization has not been 
encountered, but it is probable that they continued to maintain 
a company strength of about 150. During this century Frederick 
the Great came into power and very soon demonstrated his 
ability as a master of drill and evolution. He instituted incessant 
drills for the purpose of obtaining the power of maneuvering in 
the face of the enemy. 

At one time during this century at least a part of the French 
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infantry was organized into battalions of thirteen companies 
each, twelve line and one grenadier; each company consisted of 
45 men. It is probable that this organization existed until about 
the time of the French Revolution; in 1793 battalions were 
organized with a strength of a little less than 800 men, appor- 
tioned among nine companies, eight fusilier and one grenadier. 
This is an average strength of 88. Possibly the fusiliers had 
about 85 men and the grenadier company about 90. 

It is probable that in Great Britain during the eighteenth cen- 
tury there developed the custom of considering the regiment and 
the battalion as one and the same thing, which was composed 
of ten companies. One hundred men was probably the standard 
company strength, but the idea of a “peace strength” organiza- 
tion had gained so firm a footing that companies, even for service 
in war, did not actually exceed 65 men and were often much 
below that number. 

During the latter half of this century thirteen colonies of 
Great Britain in America revolted and eventually secured their 
independence from the mother country and became the United 
States of America. It was quite natural that the organization of 
the revolutionary forces should be copied from that of Great 
Britain and the infantry regiments doubtless consisted of ten 
companies of 100 men each. The companies were invariably 
smaller than that number, owing to the difficulties of recruiting, 
but that number was almost surely adopted as the standard. 

Upon the successful outcome of the war for independence, the 
“Continental” Army was disbanded; and in 1789 a Regular 
force was established, the main part of which was one infantry 
regiment of eight companies of 70 men each. From this time 
until 1800 there were no less than nine reorganizations; regi- 
ments were changed to battalions and back to regiments; com- 
panies per regiment or battalion varied in number from eight to 
ten, and in composition from 70 to 95. The greater part of the 
time there were ten companies to the regiment, and about half 
the time 95 men to the company. The last organization in 1799 
provided forty regiments of infantry and one regiment and one 
battalion of “rifles,” all having the same organization, viz, ten 
companies of 102 men each. The terms regiment and battalion 
were synonymous. 
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During the two centuries just considered the development of 
the hand firearm was perhaps the most important feature of mili- 
tary science, as it was responsible for the disappearance of per- 
sonal armor and for radical changes in tactics and consequently 
in organization. At first firearms were given to comparatively 
small numbers of infantry who, like their predecessors—archers 
and crossbow men—were disposed on the flanks of the organiza- 
tions to which they belonged. Occasionally they were disposed 
in front and, as the combat progressed, were withdrawn to the 
flanks. The principal weapon of infantry was still the pike, 
which was improved and made more efficient; and it was the 
decisive arm. As the firearm became more effective, increasing 
numbers of infantry were armed with it and it came to be not 
unusual to detach musketeers from their organizations and form 
them into temporary organizations for special missions on the 
field of battle. Although there were some instances where 
musketeers engaged in hand-to-hand combat, using their weapons 
as clubs, the musket was for this purpose inferior to the pike, 
which was retained, though in decreasing proportion. Eventually 
a bayonet was devised and this converted the musket on occasion 
into a pike. As soon as the bayonet became entirely practicable, 
the musket and bayonet became the sole arm of infantry. It is 
noted that the pike, instead of disappearing absolutely, was re- 
placed by a weapon that served the same purpose, while at the 
same time it interfered in no way with the development of fire 
action, as the pike had done by restricting the number of 
musketeers. 

The development of infantry fire brought about a considerable 
change in tactical formations. So long as the pike remained 
the principal weapon, deep formations existed as a matter of 
course. The shaft of the pike was of such length that the arms 
of several ranks, four to six, were made effective at the same 
time; and for resistance to cavalry the pikes of the rear ranks 
could be laid upon the shoulders of men in front, thus bringing 
into effective use the weapons of as many as ten ranks. This 
was the normal formation of pikemen and also of musketeers, 
because although but one or at most two ranks of the latter could 
discharge their pieces simultaneously, the time necessary for 
reloading was quite considerable, so the deep formation was 
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retained and utilized to maintain some degree of continuity of fire. 
The front rank would fire and retire to the rear to reload, the 
other ranks moving up and successively firing and retiring. Im- 
provements in the weapon made quicker loading possible an‘ 
rendered unnecessary the deep formations, which consequently 
disappeared. Thus effectiveness of fire caused a change in 
tactical formations and led to what has been called “linear 
tactics.” 

The decrease in depth of formations naturally caused an in- 
crease in extent of front and this led to another effect. Instead 
of a line considerably less in length along its front than in column 
of march, the two dimensions became practically equal, which 
allowed greater flexibility than was ever before attained by 
military bodies. This was taken advantage of by Frederick the 
Great, who based upon it many evolutions. In order to gain 
the full effect of this flexibility, a more elaborate system of drill 
was devised and, as drill is a powerful aid to discipline, it is 
easy to see that increasing effectiveness of fire action exercise: 
a strong influence over drill, discipline, and tactical formations 
as well as over organzation. It was through the changes in 
tactics that changes in organization were effected. The change 
in company strength was not immediate, but the importance of 
the company as a tactical unit was emphasized and a rearrange- 
ment of the subdivisions of the company was made necessary. 
The effectiveness of fire also caused changes in the strength and 
composition of larger units. 

It is interesting to note as a side light the effect of Frederick’s 
system on others. He himself was capable of inaugurating very 
rigid rules and of making them elastic in application. Others 
attributed his remarkable sucesses solely to his everlasting drill 
and his iron disciplne and failed to observe the full force of 
flexibility of tactical formations which this rigid drill and disci- 
pline made possible. They blindly copied one but failed to extract 
from it the other. Results were often disastrous, especially in 
America, as was the case with Braddock, and, in less degree, with 
Burgoyne. 

Although the information gathered thus far is much less than 
is desired, enough has been obtained to permit of a generaliza- 
tion. There were two standards that were developed under the 
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conditions described above. One a company of about 100 men, 
adopted and retained by Great Britain, possibly due in part to 
her smaller armies; and the other a company of about 150 men 
which was the standard of Prussia and Russia. Others, for 
example, Gustavus Adolphus, adopted a mean between these two, 
and there were other variations. But the two standards men- 
tioned were those in more general use and were more consistently 
maintained. 

In 1805, the Russian infantry of the line was organized 
in regiments of three battalions each; the battalion consisted of 
four companies of 250 men each. In 1812, a depot battalion was 
added to each regiment and the company was reduced to 180 men. 
In 1831, the company strength was changed back to 250. In 
1856 there were four active battalions to each regiment, the bat- 
talion and company organizations remaining unchanged. In 
1874 a peace and war footing organization was adopted. The 
infantry regiments of the line were composed of three and four 
battalions in addition to the depot battalions. The battalions were 
composed of four and five companies of 118 and 119 men each 
respectively on a peace footing and of 250 and 205 each on a 
war footing. 

In 1800-15, in Prussia, infantry battalions of the line consisted 
of five companies of 150 men each. In 1855-60, infantry 
regiments were composed of three battalions of four companies 
each, with the depot system in operation. The company was 
composed of 156 men on a peace footing and 250 men on a 
war footing. 

In the German Empire, regiments contained three battalions 
of four companies each. In the field army the company con- 
tained 250 men. In 1875 the peace strength of the company was 
141, the war strength 252, the battalion and regiment remaining 
unchanged. 

In Austria in 1875, the infantry was organized into regiments 
of six battalions; five battalions contained four companies each 
and the sixth five companies. The companies of the Ist, 2d, and 
3d Battalions contained 95 men each, those of the 4th and 5th 
%4 men each. In the war the fifth company of the 6th Battalion 
was expanded into a depot battalion for two regiments which 
were organized from the one regiment of six battalions. And 
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the companies were expanded to 236 men. At the close of 
the century the organization was three battalions per regiment, 
four companies per battalion, and 219 men per company. 

Napoleon’s policy, especially in Spain, made ever increasing 
demands for troops, and in order to provide officers for the new 
levies, the infantry regiments were reorganized, the number of 
battalions being increased to five (including a depot battalion) 
and the number of companies in each of the four war battalions 
being reduced to six. The companies were larger than before, 
having a strength of 140 officers and men. 

At the time of the Crimean War the infantry was organized 
into regiments of three battalions each; the battalions were com- 
posed of eight companies of_115 men each. In the “rifles” the 
companies had as high as 150 men each. . 

In 1868 the infantry was reorganized, the number of com- 
panies in the battalion being fixed at six and the number of men 
per company at 125. This was a war footing, the peace strength 
being less. This system had not gone fully into effect at the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War and France was com- 
pelled to face trained and rapidly mobilized troops with partially 
trained troops and slow mobilization. In 1875 another reorgani- 
zation gave the infantry regiment four active battalions and one 
depot battalion of two companies; the peace strength of the com- 
pany was fixed at 80 men and the war strength at 250. 

Japan began to turn her attention to modern military organiza- 
tion about the year 1870. In 1872 a detail of officers from the 
French service went to Japan to act as organizers and instruc- 
tors, but were compelled to discontinue their labors by the con- 
flict between the Mikado and the Shoguns. The work was a little 
later taken up by another deputation of French officers and in 
1876 the Japanese infantry was organized into three-battalion 
regiments. The battalions were composed of four companies, 
having each a peace strength of 187 men and a war strength of 
267 men. In 1874 Japan adapted to her own use the German 
system of organization but this did not materially alter the com- 
pany strength. 

In Great Britain it seems quite clear that the infantry was 
organized into regiments and battalions, or at least some regi- 
ments of two or more battalions each were in existence. At the 
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same time it appears that the terms regiment and battalion were, 
in a tactical sense at least, synonymous, and each was used to des- 
ignate an aggregation of the same number of companies. Until 
1821 this number was ten; after that year it was eight. The regi- 
ment was in all probability an administrative unit and when com- 
posed of two or more battalions the organization was a loose 
one. This deduction is based upon the brigade organization. 
The brigade was composed of battalions, occasionally of battalions 
and regiments, but a careful investigation has disclosed no in- 
stance in which more than one battalion of a regiment was in- 
cluded in any one brigade, and in every case observed where a 
regiment formed a part of a brigade it appeared to be the equiva- 
lent of a battalion. The numbers of companies per battalion or 
regiment above quoted is well authenticated. And from the 
strength of battalions and regiments given in various writings is 
deduced the company strength which varied from as low as thirty- 
five to as high as 100. These varying numbers were obtained 
from accounts of campaigns and from reports of same and it is 
quite reasonable to suppose that the company strength under cam- 
paign conditions should be below the authorized strength; in 
fact it was observed that companies approximating 100 men 
belonged to organizations which constituted reinforcements. 
From all of which it seems fair to state that the company was 
normally composed of 100 men.? 

At the close of the century the British infantry was organized 
into regiments having two and three active battalions and from 
one to four territorial battalions, the latter forming a reserve. 
The battalion was composed of eight companies, each containing 
for home service 106 men and for service in the colonies 122 men, 
the latter being the war strength. Brigades were composed of 
four battalions, from which it appears that the regiment was an 
administrative unit only. 

During the entire period in the United States the regimental 
organization was a ten-company one, with the following noted 
exceptions ; 1800-1802, regiments consisted of eight companies ; 
1861-66, nine newly organized regiments were composed of three 
battalions, each one having eight companies. In 1898 the three- 





*These conjectures and deductions concerning the regimental, battalion, 
and company organizations have been generally confirmed by the Hon. 
J. W. Fortescue, an eminent English military historian. 
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battalion organization was adopted and appears to be permanent ; 
each battalion consisting of four companies. The strength of 
the companies has varied from 50 men to 78 men; except as 
noted: For the War of 1812 the strength was 102 men; for the 
Florida War (1838), 90 men; Mexican War, 110 men; Civil War, 
8 men; Spanish-American War, 106 men; Philippines Insurrec- 
tion (1899), 120 men. This is a summary of twenty-six reor- 
ganizations during 100 years, and clearly shows that the proper 
strength for a company was uniformly considered to be about 
100 men. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century we note a radi- 
cal change. Although the 250-man company appeared before 
this period, it did not become generally adopted until after 1850. 
Since that date the nations which maintain large standing armies 
and a system of compulsory training of all able-bodied male citi- 
zens of military age have generally fixed the company at about 
150 men for peace and 250 for war. The battalion organization 
was four companies, and the regimental, three or four active 
battalions with varying numbers of depot battalions, higher 
units being formed by grouping regiments, brigades, etc., in pairs. 
This change did not include Great Britain and the United States, 
although the former made a small increase of company strength. 

Since the beginning of the present century the changes, except 
as noted below, have not been great. The large-army nations have 
made no alterations of any consequence in company organiza- 
tion and very little if any in the organization of the higher units. 

Great Britain, as before remarked, disregards the regiment as 
a tactical unit and groups four battalions into a brigade. There 
was a reorganization in 1913,° in which the composition of the 
battalion was changed from eight companies to four, and the 
company strength for war was raised to 232 officers and men. 

The United States has also altered the old standard and now 
provides for an infantry company of 150 men; this is a war 
strength organization, the peace footing being 72 men.* 

It is observed that the most recent trend has been universally 
toward a larger company. Both Great Britain and the United 
States have abandoned their time-honored standard of 100 men, 





*G. O. No. 333, War Office, Great Britain, 1913. 
‘Tables of Organization, U. S. 
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the former closely approximating what may be called the large- 
army standard, while the latter has taken a definite step in the 
same direction. 

Early in the eighteenth century the pike as the sole weapon of 
any part of an infantry organization disappeared, and since then 
the infantry armament has been the musket or rifle and bayo- 
net. For about 150 years there was gradual improvement, and 
since the middle of the nineteenth centry, when the breech-loader 
was adopted by Prussia, the improvements have been very great. 
As early as the middle of the sixteenth century it was known 
that the rifle greatly exceeded the smooth-bore musket in range 
and accuracy, but it was not generally adopted because of the 
greater difficulty of loading. The bullet was spherical in shape, 
and considerable force was necessary to cause a slight alteration 
of form to fit the rifling. 

It became customary to arm a few selected infantrymen with 
rifles, but the smooth-bore remained the principal infantry arm. 
In the nineteenth century a conical bullet having a cup-shaped 
depression in the base was devised which largely obviated the 
difficulty of loading and the rifled musket was quite generally 
adopted. This was soon followed by the breech-loading rifle, 
and that by the magazine rifle, which appeared about the end of 
the century, and is now the infantry armament of practically all 
armies. Automatic rifles have been devised, but not yet adopted. 
These changes have been accompanied by others, including greatly 
increased range, accuracy, rapidity of fire, and flatness of tra- 
jectory, All these have of course greatly increased the effective- 
ness of the rifle and also of the rifled field gun. This greatly 
increased effectiveness of fire has had a marked effect on tactics 
and through them an organization. This will be discussed later. 

The foregoing may be summarized as follows: Although cer- 
tain analogies have been observed between modern infantry or- 
ganization and the Greek and Roman systems, the modern 
company is distinctly a thing of modern times. During the 
middle ages, infantry organization, as has been noted, almost 
ceased to exist. But at the close of this period when the feudal 
chivalry of middle and western Europe went down before the 
English archers and the Swiss pikemen, infantry began its slow 
return to its proper place in armies, the place it had occupied 
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among more ancient peoples. With standing armies came organi- 
zation and the evolution of the infantry company began along 
new lines. Naturally there was considerable variation in the 
strength of companies, but about 100 and 150 were the most usual 
numbers. In Great Britain the former number was the standard 
almost continuously until very recently, while the infantry of 
Continental Europe gradually approached the latter. Within the 
last fifty years, practically all of Europe and also Japan have 
followed Germany’s lead in adopting a system of universal 
training and large standing armies, the infantry organization 
being as already given. It may be remarked that the evils of a 
double standard system (peace-footing and war-footing) are 
largely obviated by compulsory and universal training. 

Great Britain has recently adopted the double standard com- 
pany, but not having combined with it the compulsory training, 
she is now suffering the evils attendant thereon. 

The United States has always followed Great Britain quite 
closely as to company organization and has recently increased the 
war strength but to a less extent. We still cling to the double 
standard idea which, in combination with voluntary service, has 
so often demonstrated its amazing folly. 

The study of the evolution of the infantry company leads 
naturally to a consideration of the best strength and organization 
of this unit for the United States Army. And a short discussion 
of this somewhat mooted question is deemed necessary to a 
proper completion of the subject of this monograph. 

A comparison of the remarks on present infantry armament 
and the summary of company development discloses the fact that 
the recent great increase of fire effectiveness has been practically 
contemporaneous with great increase of company strength. This 
might seem at first glance somewhat illogical, but such is not 
the case. 

The best organization of the company, particularly as regards 
strength, depends upon a number of considerations, such as 
military system, supply and administration, economy, effect on 
organization of higher units, tactics, and details from the company. 

Military System.—Although the United States has resorted to 
compulsory service in time of emergency, its main dependence 
is upon a practically untrained militia and voluntary service. 
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The Regular Army and the Organized Militia combined are so 
insignificant in numbers as to be unable to furnish more than a 
small percentage of officers for any extensive levies of volunteers. 
The result will be untrained officers leading ignorant men. And 
there can be no question that the educated officer can care for 
and control more trained men than can the uneducated officer 
working with untrained men. In view of the fact that the organi- 
zation of both militia and volunteers is patterned after that of 
the Regular Army, and it is important that the limitations of the 
volunteer officer should be considered in determining what the 
company strength and organization should be. ‘Therefore the 
unit should be smaller than in armies where every possible prepa- 
ration for the emergencies of war are made in time of peace. 

Administration —The captain is the highest grade of officer 
who is in direct and close contact with the men whom he con- 
trols. His duties are care of the men and leadership. The care 
of a company includes primary responsibility for the food, shelter, 
clothing, sanitary conditions, and medical treatment as well as 
for arms and equipment, training and general efficiency. All 
these things require a certain amount of clerical work, especially 
the clothing, arms and equipment; these require separate ac- 
counts for each man, and there is a limit to the number of indi- 
vidual accounts that can be kept by a single person, no matter 
how simple these accounts may be. 

Again, there is a certain amount of psychology connected with 
company training and-leadership; or in other words the best re- 
sults are obtained when the officer has personal knowledge of 
each individual under his command. And here is another limi- 
tation on the company strength. On the other hand, details con- 
cerning food, shelter, and sanitary conditions can be administered 
with a degree of economy proportioned to the number of men 
banded together. 

These more or less conflicting conditions have resulted in the 
adoption for all large standing armies of 250 as the maximum 
company strength. So long as the United States places any de- 
pendence upon officers with little or no training, this number is 
certainly too great. One hundred and fifty is believed to be 
the limit of safety in this respect. 

Organisation of Higher Units—The experience of centuries 
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of warfare has taught that the foundation of military organiza- 
tion should be a unit complete in itself and capable of extended 
independent operations. The requirements of such a unit are 
strength and combination in due proportion of all arms. As 





infantry is the main part of this unit, the strength or numbers 
will be limited only by the length of a day’s march for infantry, 
because if the numbers were greater the entire unit would be 
unable, under certain conditions, to operate together during one 
day. ‘The ordinary day's march for infantry in large bodies is 
15 miles, which becomes the length of our unit when extended 
in column of march. The tactical formations in current use give 
a column of march such that from 20,000 to 25,000 men of all 
arms, and with the necessary trains, will occupy this distance 
of 15 miles; therefore the unit cannot exceed 25,000, and may 
be greater than 20,000 men. And the infantry of this unit must 
be from 17,000 to 20,000 men. This unit has different names 
and is variously organized in different armies, but it remains 
essentially the same in all. In the United States Army it is 
called a division and the infantry component is made up of 
three brigades, the brigade of three regiments, and the regiment 
of three battalions; in other words, each unit above the battalion 
is formed by assembling together three of the next lower units. 
It may be remarked that this grouping by threes is very con- 
venient from a tactical point of view, as it lends itself very 
readily to any disposition requiring an “advance,” a “support,” 
and a “reserve,” as most cases do. In practically all services the 
battalion consists at present of four companies. A company 
strength of 150 men results in an aggregate of infantry in the 
division of 17,244. A larger company necessitates a larger 
civision or a different organization, for example, the armies hav- 
ing companies of 250 men form their units above the regiment by 
grouping pairs, and the basic unit is the corps, consisting of two 
divisions, each somewhat more than half of our own. The in- 
fantry component is from 25,000 to 30,000 (regiments in some 
armies having four battalions). Their column of march has a 
larger front than is practicable in the United States, which allows 
a larger unit for a given road space. 

A smaller company results in a smaller division, which is unde- 
sirable as to efficiency and economy. By making the company 
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strength 75 men we could reduce our division by one-half and 
then combine two divisions to form a corps as a fundamental 
unit. 

There is, however, one more detail to be considered in this 
connection, and that is, the proper proportion of field artillery. 
Some large armies, notably the German, have in the corps organi- 
zation considerably more guns per thousand infantry than has 
the United States. And field artillery now appears to be of 
greater value than ever before. It is believed that the division 
should have at least three regiments of field artillery instead of 
two, and that one regiment could be added without lengthening 
the column of march beyond the limit of practicability. But if 
an increase of field artillery should necessitate a slight decrease 
of infantry it would undoubtedly be wise to make a reduction of 
company strength to about 140 men. Road space might be 
economized by the use of motor vehicles for transportation. 

It would seem that a company strength of 150 is best adapted 
for the most convenient and efficient organization of the higher 
wnits. 

Economy.—In all foreign armies trained officers in all grades 
are considered absolutely essential, and it has not always been 
practicable to obtain the desired number; moreover, the pay of 
officers is considerably more than that of enlisted men, so that 
the total expense of officers in the very large armies becomes an 
item of such magnitude that no effort is spared to secure the best 
results with the least possible expenditures. This is one cause 
for the adoption of an organization having the smallest possible 
rumber of officers for a given number of men, and the infantry 
company therefore contains the largest number of men con- 
sidered practicable for one officer to administer, train and lead, 
viz, 250. The captain is assisted by four officers, one of whom 
may be a captain also, in order to prevent too great stagnation 
of promotion. This gives ten officers to 500 men, exclusive of 
those above the grade of captain. 

The United States has never considered it necessary to main- 
tain a sufficient number of trained officers to supply the require- 
ments of large volunteer armies which any emergency might 
demand, and has always relied, in part at least, on officers of 
little or no training. As a natural consequence, economy of 
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officers is less imperative and a larger proportion is, in fact, 
necessary. The present infantry organization allows fourteen 
officers to 550 men; and certainly if ten trained officers are 
needed to care for and control 500 men who are also trained, 
fourteen inadequately equipped officers are none too many for 
550 raw men. 

Tactics ——The great increase in effectiveness of fire has had a 
controlling influence over tactics and through them over organi- 
zation. Generally speaking, this increased effectiveness of fire 
has caused more or less dispersion, a more “extended order,” 
tactically, at least, during certain phases of combat. 

For a long time the standard of command proper for a captain 
was considered to be the number of men that he could directly 
control in battle, and this number was believed to be not greater 
than 150. And even now the question of personal control is 
mentioned as a factor in determining the company strength. Asa 
matter of fact, the number of men that one individual can control 
in battle is very small; one very recent writer puts it at twelve, 
the basis of British organization. The United States organiza- 
tion and drill regulations put it at eight. Either of these numbers 
is so small as to be absurd as a company organization. So the 
company is really increased then divided and subdivided, and 
the captain exercises control in combat through different grades 
of subordinates and also through his own personality, which 
he has already impressed upon his company by close association. 

Assuming as an initial unit a squad of eight men, four squads 
may be grouped together into a platoon (or section), two pla- 
toons into a half company. This gives a company of about 140 
men and the requirements of tactical formations are well met, 
as well as those of administration. 

Details—The requirements of service always demand the 
separation from the companies of a certain number of men to 
perform certain various duties, and if a company is to constitute 
a real tactical unit it should always contain a sufficient number 
of men to provide these details without causing any vacancies in 
the prescribed subdivisions. Other causes will result in quite a 
sufficient number of vacancies without that. The United States 
infantry organization provides eight and nine men per company 
for this purpose, and this brings the company strength up to 150. 
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The organization should be—and is approximately—1 captain, 
1 first lieutenant, 1 second lieutenant, 1 first sergeant, 1 company 
quartermaster sergeant, 8 sergeants, 16 corporals, 2 cooks, 2 
musicians, 1 artificer, 119 privates; total, 150; aggregate, 153. 
The subdivisions should be two platoons of two sections of four 
squads each. 

All things considered, this is submitted as the best company 
strength and organization for the Army of the United States. 


The following-named authorities have been consulted in the 
preparation of this paper, and though particular references are 
not indicated, it is desired to give full credit to the original 
sources: 

Historian's History of the World, Dodge’s Life of Caesar, 
Lloyd’s Review of the History of Infantry; Short History of the 
Greatest Nations; Bujac’s L’Armée Russe, son Histoire, son 
organization actuelle; Fortescue’s History of the British Army; 
Heitman’s Historical Register; Hazen’s The School and the 
Army in Germany and France; McClellan’s Armies of Europe; 
Captain Hein’s Report on Austrian Army, and Baleb’s Military 
Japan. L. L. D. 








An Available Reserve. 
By Captain V. M. Elmore, 22d Infantry. 


OR some time, those acquainted with the actual conditions 
of our military and naval forces have realized the urgent 
and vital necessity of having a body of trained men, suffi- 

ciently large, to meet the first onslaught of the enemy, by land 
or water. 

But things have seemed at cross-purposes, either because mili- 
tary plans differed from congressional policy, or the popular idea 
was not in accord with congressional opinion, for the people at 
large have not understood our position from the viewpoint of 
other powers. 

In recent years, since the acquisition of new territories, and 
the completion of the Panama Canal, the far-sighted members 
of Congress and the more thoughtful voters throughout the 
country have been greatly impressed by the seriousness of the 
nation’s needs, and there is scarcely an officer in the service who 
has not attempted to devise some plan of properly augmenting 
our forces for national defense. A plan that would insure a 
reserve which in time of pressing need would be a force reliable 
as to discipline and military education, and yet one that would 
not burden the Government with an enormous expenditure of 
money, nor saddle upon the people a mass of brass-buttoned and 
inactive soldiers; a reserve that would not appear to the man in 
the street to be a useless incubus—for the man in the street does 
not appreciate the fact that the soldier’s most important duty is 
being ready, day or night, for fire, flood, famine, earthquake, or 
war's alarms. 

The need of an increase in our immediately available strength 
is very great—the need of a trained reserve which can be mobil- 
ized within a few days is even greater. That fact must be appar- 
ent to all at this particular time. 

The remarks of Gen Joffre are peculiarly pertinent to us as 
a nation, because we lack all things he emphasizes as essential : 
“Everything must be organized. Everything foreseen. Once 
hostilities commence, improvised measures will be worthless. 
Men will have to be organized with the utmost detail in order 
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to give them the maximum of force and of mobility. In order 
that they may know how to join the colors they must be shown 
how to get there. There must be on our line of communication 
a movement of circulation as vital as is that of blood to the 
human body. Our’s is a struggle of speed, of order, of intensity. 
Money and trouble spent on armaments and preparations are not 
wasted. Woe to those who fall into the snare of pacific illusions. 
Woe to those who are not ready.” 

The truth of Gen. Joffre’s statements has been so terribly il- 
lustrated, it would seem as if he had spoken with wisdom rather 
than knowledge. If France had not been prepared she would be 
prostrate and dismembered; had England relied upon the hasty 
building of ships, there would be no British Empire today. 

To quote the concise remarks of one of our chiefs of staff: 
“Of what earthly use to us are our resources if they are not avail- 
able in time of need. The gold, iron, and coal, of Alaska are of 
no importance until they are taken from the ground.” 

The statement of a certain super-pacifist that “Preparation 
against war invites war,” is an utterance so absurd and ridicu- 
lous that it scarcely warrants consideration. One is inclined to 
believe he has forgotten the meaning of the word against, and 
there comes to mind the natural question: “Does he unlock all 
his doors at night and drive the policeman from his neighborhood 
for fear burglars may be tempted by a house made secure, and 
guarded ?” 

One of two alternatives is presented to the American people 
today—we must either have a reserve, or we are bound to resort 
to compulsory military service, resulting in conscription. Which 
of the two will the people choose? 

Many plans and suggestions have been made for the forma- 
tion of a reserve, but, so far, no practical results have been 
accomplished. 

The following is the outline of a plan believed to be practical 
and economical. 

Recruitment is practically confined to cities and towns—not- 
withstanding the fact there remains in the small villages, the 
farms, back in the foothills and in the mountains, splendid ma- 
terial, undeveloped for the nation’s defense, simply because the 
recruiting sergeant does not visit those sections. The rural free 
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delivery penetrates the innermost recesses of the land, and the 
postmaster is personally acquainted with nearly every man, woman 
and child within a radius of 15 miles. His knowledge could be 
utilized by the War Department in the solutions of the recruiting 
problem. 

If he were offered say $20 for each recruit sent to the nearest 
recruiting depot or military post and there accepted as physically 
fit, every postmaster in the outlying districts would seek, with a 
deal of energy, to truthfully exploit the advantages of service 
in the Army. 

A recent newspaper clipping reads as follows: “Kitchener has 
cut the red-tape that formerly characterized recruiting methods.” 
If Kitchener of Khartoum can do it, so can we. 

As to the reserve. All military men agree, that the younger the 
man, the more easily is he disciplined; on the other hand there is 
a similar unanimity of opinion, that a soldier should be old enough 
to doa man’s work. No company commander desires a boy under 
nineteen, and very few want men over thirty, as recruits. There- 
fore, let the age limit be between nineteen and thirty, and the 
term of enlistment be for three years, each man on discharge from 
active service to become a reservist until he arrives at the age of 
thirty-seven—by which time the average man’s powers of physical 
endurance for active field service is on the decline. 

On the other hand, during the intervening years the Govern- 
ment would have him available when he is in the best physical 
condition, and the existence of a long list of retired and super- 
annuated soldiers would be discontinued—a decided advance to- 
wards economy. 

Only exceptionally good noncommissioned officers should be 
allowed to remain in active service longer than three years—for 
if we cannot make a fairly good soldier within that period there 
is little use in wasting more time on him. The Germans have ac- 
complished it, and the French, and the English say they can. 
What we need, is a sufficient number of men fairly well trained, 
well disciplined, and physically fit, and not a very few highly 
trained soldiers. 

Once a year, or oftener if a regimental commander so desires, 
there could be a practical test, conducted by the commanding 
officer and two or more field officers, of all men who wish to be 
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discharged, and also of those men who, in the opinion of the com- 
pany commander, are well trained and disciplined soldiers, with 
a good knowledge of marksmanship and field firing. By this 
method there will be returned to the nation at large, probably 15 
per cent. of the enlisted strength of the Army the first year; 25 
per cent. the second and 60 per cent. the third; the vacancies 
thus occurring being filled by new men whose numbers will be 
steadily increased, for many a man will come into the Army, who 
otherwise would not, when he knows that he can obtain his dis- 
charge within less than three years, and thereafter reap a certain 
reward as a reservist. 

True, there would never be in any one organization a complete 
body of highly trained experts, but there would result, what is 
of more importance to our service, a very highly trained body of 
instructors, commissioned and noncommissioned, and throughout 
the land there would be a steadily increasing number of men who 
are fairly well trained in the duties of a soldier. 

It would mean unending toil and labor for the instructors, but 
if Capt. A should train and return each year to citizenship more 
men who are qualified soldiers, and therefore bound to be good 
citizens, than Capt. B, surely Capt. A is worth just that much 
more to the United States Government. 

3ut how shall we be able to retain as reservists those men who 
are discharged from active service? 

By paying them a reasonable sum, and by keeping in touch 
with them. 

Fcr instance, X is twenty-one years of age, lives 6 miles from 

and gets daily, or weekly, a newspaper by rural free de- 
livery. He reads of the world outside, and wants to see something 
of that world. On going to the postoffice he observes a recruiting 
poster, talks to the postmaster concerning his ambitions and it is 
proposed that he enlist. He is given a preliminary examination 
by the local doctor (fee contingent on his acceptance as a re- 
cruit), then he boards the train for the nearest recruiting depot. 
or military post, provided with a ticket, furnished by the Govern- 
ment through the same postmaster. The new applicant arriving 
at his destination, is examined by the medical officer and is ac- 
cepted. The quartermaster thereupon sends to the postmaster at 

——- a check for $21. 
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Recruit X is then assigned to a regiment, or company—he 
takes an interest in his work and gets his discharge within two 
years, when he is twenty-three. He returns to his home, or the 
world at large, and has in his pocket an honorable discharge from 
active service, which states that he is to report to the nearest 
postoffice for necessary orders, as a reservist, should war be de- 
clared by or against the United States. In addition he is provided 
with a descriptive list, giving all his personal marks, his signature, 
and his thumb print, which upon presentation at the nearest post- 
office anywhere in the United States, entitles him to a payment 
by the postmaster, of the sum of $5 at the end of each month, for 
which he is to receipt, by signature, and by thumb print if desired. 
The latter forwards this receipt to the Postmaster General as a 
voucher to his monthly account current, and the Postoffice De- 
partment is reimbursed by the War Department on presentation 
of that voucher. 

Within the first three or four years after discharge X may go 
to any number of different places in the United States, but in 999 
cases out of 1,000 he will present himself at the end of each 
month to the nearest postmaster to get his five dollar bill. He 
may desire it in order to arrive at next point of interest. After 
five or six years he should be established in a more or less per- 
manent business, and in the course of a very few months he per- 
sonally, and his address, will be known to the local postmaster. 
At no time will this address, given at the end of each month, be 
more than thirty days old. 

For $60 a year—about the sum paid at present to one retired 
soldier per month, who is of no further use to the Government— 
the United States would have a definite and well established claim 
on X, and for $840 (considerably less than one soldier now costs 
in one year) the nation has an indisputable right to his services, 
and the ability to enforce that right, for fourteen years. 

And, in the meantime, which is a matter of great importance 
to the nation, the former country lad has been returned to it a 
man of fair education, a good citizen and a disciplined soldier, 
and he has not fallen into the way of “militarism.” 

Let us suppose that men were discharged from active service 
at the average age of twenty-five; for twelve years the country at 
large would be constantly receiving an increase of physically fit, 
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trained men and would be paying only a nominal sum to keep 
them as reservists. After that time, a certain proportion would 
revert to the status of the civilian, but their loss to the Army, in 
numbers, would have been made good by new recruits during the 
intervening years. Are not twelve fairly good soldiers worth 
more as a defensive force than one highly trained man? 

With an Army of 200,000 men in active service, in twelve 
years there would be approximately one million men, ready and 
available, on forty-eight hours’ notice, to report to the nearest 
military post, on Government transportation, furnished by that 
same nearest postmaster. 

And, what must not be lost sight of is the fact that in case of 
a call for volunteers in defense of the country against an over- 
whelming force—those reservists who had arrived at the age of 
forty or forty-five could also respond to the call. 

If other countries can train men to take the field for war serv- 
ice within two or three years so can we, but no nation can make 
soldiers of civilians in a day or in a month. It is true that our 
citizens are our defense, but they must be citizens who can, and 
who are ready to fight, not simply those who are willing to fight. 

Precaution and preparedness are synonymous with defense, 
not offense. 











Compulsory Military Instruction at Schools. 
By Colonel C. J. Crane, 9th Infantry. 


while military training, a preparation against war, is a 

duty of the general government. To combine the two 
functions and have them working at the same time and place, 
as at school, high school, for instance, would seem to call for 
harmonious cooperation between the general government and 
the State. It has been done in Australia and Switzerland, and 
has proven a great success, and provides those countries with 
partially trained recruits for their citizen armies, and thus makes 
much easier and quicker the moulding of a soldier, in those up- 
to-date countries, in soldier making. 

The general government, by law, prescribes and describes the 
military training that is to be given boys between certain ages, 
and it is found most convenient for the State, or canton, to have 
such instruction imparted at school. The question is such an 
important one, in so many different ways, that it is surprising 
that we have not yet tried it, and it means so much to us at this 
instant that to neglect longer such an opportunity, and such an 
easy method of partially training our boys while at school, would 
prove us more easy-going and blind to our own interests than is 
the true condition of the case. 

Military training at school is so important that for its initiation 
by the general government it should not depend upon the passage 
of any general Army reorganization bill, which must necessarily 
have numerous opponents. It is big enough and simple enough 
to stand alone, and on its own merits win favorable recognition. 
Whether or not compulsory military training is carried any further 
than during the boys’ life at school, the benefit to be derived from 
the earliest training is so apparent, that the after training or 
method thereof need not be considered as a necessary consequence. 

The military training to follow may be compulsory, as in 
Australia and Switzerland, but if so, it should be provided for 
in separate legislation. 
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WHAT KIND OF MILITARY TRAINING SHOULD THEN FOLLOW? 


It is my own belief, and I have no uncertain opinion on 
the subject, that compulsory military service is the true and correct 
principle to proceed upon, no matter how many, or how few 
recruits may be needed each year or at any particular time, as in 
case of emergency. No other method has given satisfactory 
results, or ever will in any case which calls for great sacrifices 
and unusual efforts on the part of a great nation. 

But, we will leave the after school military training to the future, 
and confine our remarks now to what can and should be given 
boys at school. 


EXPERIENCE AS MILITARY INSTRUCTOR. 


In January, 1882, I reported for duty at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, near Bryan, Texas. I was the 
second regular officer to serve as Commandant of Cadets at that 
institution. My predecessor had left the summer previous, and 
the A. & M. Corps of Cadets were very much in need of drill, 
discipline, and military instruction generally, and they looked it. 

I had no difficulty whatever in getting out of those youngsters 
lots of hard, earnest and enthusiastic work. When it rained we 
drilled in halls of barracks, and nothing was allowed to prevent 
a drill. We even drilled on Saturday mornings, and kept up 
this daily routine the balance of the scholastic year. On school 
days we drilled an hour, late in the afternoon, at close of other 
duties. 

In the beginning I had to instruct them myself in the facings 
and steps, but I had a well drilled battalion in close order drill 
before commencement, about the middle of June, and had given 
instruction in handling two of the old muzzle loading Napoleon 
field pieces, also in target practice with the rifle to include firing 
at 200 and 300 yards, to the two upper classes of Cadets. 

I have with great pleasure noticed from year to year the high 
standing in military efficiency held by that College, and I always 
remember with pride and pleasure my own share in it for two 
years when it most needed a military instructor. 

My experience then has greatly influenced my opinion as to 
the benefit and feasibility of including military instruction in the 
curriculum of practically every school, public and private. 

Military instruction was given considerable attention at the 
Texas College principally perhaps, because the cadets lived on 
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the college grounds, in barracks, and therefore military discipline 
was necessary, and that is obtained only through instruction in 
military duties. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION EASILY FEASIBLE, AS REGARDS THE 
STUDENTS THEMSELVES. 


With the first initiation of such instruction at all schools, 
naturally all alike would begin at the beginning, the boys being 
grouped according to size, age, and very soon according to pro- 
gress shown. 

While there might be, in the very beginning, a disinclination 
on the part of students at public and private schools, to accept 
military instruction, I believe such feeling could easily be over- 
come by the cooperation of the authorities at the several institu- 
tions, in showing the benefits to be derived therefrom and by 
tactful handling of the boys on the part of their instructors in 
military matters. 

All military instruction imparted at all our schools should be 
part of our National system, it should be maintained at a standard 
set by the general government, and should be compulsory in 
every boys’ school in the land up to a certain grade, or age of 
student, or character of institution. 

Boys from 10 to 12 years old can easily be taught calisthenic 
movements, the steps and marching, and salutes, and all the move- 
ments in the close order drill of a company, without arms, the 
instruction being given daily in small doses of 15 to 20 minutes 
exercise at a time. 

Moreover, they will very soon take great pride and interest in 
the instruction being given them, and squads will soon seek 
competition with each other, and with squads from other schools. 

Mere calisthenic exercises will not long hold their interest and 
attention but the mere fact that they are doing soldier work will 
appeal to them and cause them to request more of it. For that 
reason the facings, steps, marching, and movements in the several 
schools should soon be given as progress is being made. While too 
young to handle the rifle, they could also easily be taught Butts’ 
rifle drill, using a light wooden rod, and would take to it with 
great pleasure. 
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CONTINUATION OF SUCH INSTRUCTION. 


Boys from 12 to 14 years old should continue and progress in 
the kind of instruction previously given them, gradually taking 
part in the various drills, in close and extended order, and even 
in ceremonies; all without arms. 

If in sufficient number they should be instructed and drilled 
separately; if not, then they could easily and naturally be put in 
the rear rank and thus participate finally in some battalion drills 
and ceremonies with older boys. 

In May, 1899, my volunteer regiment, the 9th United States 
Volunteer Infantry, was mustered out at Camp Meade, Pennsyl- 
vania. Two weeks before muster out our rifles had to be turned 
in. At that time I was giving the regiment daily regimental 
drill from 7 to 8 a. m, and regimental parade ending at sunset, 
all for disciplinary purposes, the balance of the day being devoted 
to paper work on muster out rolls. These drills and ceremonies 
were not stopped because of lack of rifles; indeed I was more 
careful than before, to leave out nothing and omit no drill nor 
parade, all without a rifle. Never had I participated in any 
drills or ceremonies which were more attentively carried out to 
the letter, and the discipline of my 9th Immunes did not let 
down in the slightest because of no rifles in the hands of the men. 

There need be no lack of attention to their duties on the part 
of the 12 to 14 year old boy merely because he can not yet carry 
the rifle. He will be counting the days till he is old and strong 
enough to be thus trusted. By that time he will be able to do 
the part of private, without arms, at all calisthenic exercises, 
military drills and ceremonies. 


FOURTEEN YEARS OLD, AND OLDER STUDENTS. 


A very short time will now be needed to instruct them in every 
movement of the rifle, excepting target practice, and the brighter 
and more apt should be encouraged by being given positions of 
corporal, sergeant, etc., depending upon the number under in- 
struction at the institution. During the last year at high school 
and corresponding period at other schools attended by boys, at 
least as old, the students should be holding positions as lieuten- 
ants, captains, adjutants, etc., depending upon the number in the 
class, and this class, and perhaps the next lower, depending on the 
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number, should be given careful preliminary instruction and then 
target practice, at ranges including 300 yards. If no such range 
should be available then for the next best, even if it must be 
only gallery practice at 50 feet. 

The object should be to instruct the greatest possible number 
in target practice and this instruction should be carefully, method- 
ically and thoroughly imparted by an instructor who can shoot. 
The instructor who is a good shot will receive more willing atten- 
tion and confidence from his pupil than one who for any reason 
whatever can not himself do it. 

After this course of military instruction, consuming altogether 
3 to 6 years, beginning with the little boys’ calisthenics, facings, 
steps and salutes, a period of about two weeks in camp, and 
instruction in camp guard, cooking and sanitation, would be a 
most fitting climax to the military instruction granted by the 
general government to the nation’s future defenders, all of which 
they will absorb naturally and with immense benefit to themselves 
in every way as well as to their country, to which they owe 
everything. 

Excellent material, to include junior officers, will thus be 
furnished. 

ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


At some more advanced institutions where more time and greater 
facilities are available, military instruction of a more advanced 
character is shown to be easily feasible. It now being imparted 
at many of our Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges, and at a 
number of others, as the Virginia Military Institute, Culver 
Military Academy, etc. 

Such institutions are to be encouraged, all those receiving 
financial support from the general government should be kept 
at the more advanced standard of instruction and military 
efficiency. 

To these more advanced schools we may and should look for 
hundreds of our volunteer officers and thousands of volunteer 
noncommissioned officers. 


NUMBER UNDER INSTRUCTION. 


I have not attempted to ascertain how many boys between 
certain ages are at school, nor how many annually return to their 
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homes on completion or final interruption of scholastic work, 
the advisability and benefit of military instruction to the big 
majority of all of them not depending upon the actual number 
receiving it and the correct figures being so great that even an 
approximation is not necessary. Where millions are concerned, 
a few thousands, more or less may safely be ignored, or left out 
of discussion. 

Practically all our American born and American bred boys 
would receive elementary military instruction at an age when 
most attractive to them, and most easily learned and digested 
by them. 


BENEFIT TO THE NATION. 


Suppose right now that the great majority of our young men 
and boys had received the military instruction outlined, and had 
thus imbibed habits of obedience, order, industry, and discipline, 
an elementary knowledge of the various drills, and some practicable 
knowledge of the rifle and its value in firing at a mark. 

In addition to the benefits above mentioned each recipient of 
such instruction would be stronger mentally, physically and 
morally, more confident in himself, and in team work, which is 
what really counts. 

Briefly described, each individual boy, capable of receiving 
such improvement, would be vastly benefited in mind and body, 
and our country, including all thinking men in it, would breathe 
easier. 

Argument seems wasted in an attempt to prove the benefit 
to man and Nation of military instruction at school. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


The necessary instructors should be furnished by the Regular 
Army, an officer being so detailed where several hundred boys 
are to be instructed, and a good noncommissioned officer, where 
the number may be less than about a hundred. 

At all schools where there may be rifles and other military 
equipment in the hands of boys there should be one or more old 
soldiers to look after such articles. Boys are very negligent, if 
allowed to be so. Great tact, kindness and patience will be 
required of military instructors at all new schools, or schools 
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where military instruction is being initiated. I know of nothing 
more trying to one’s patience and judgment. 


THE FUTURE. 


On -this question of military instruction at public and private 
schools, as a part of our scheme of military training and prepara- 
tion against war, I have no doubt as to the certainty of its finally 
becoming part of our National system. No uniform would be 
needed, and no oath of allegiance need be required of any boy 
under such instruction, and the idea of military service need not 
be kept in sight, or even remembered except as connected with 
the duty which every real man must feel that he owes to his country 
whenever she may need his armed support. 

Australia and Switzerland have shown us the road, and we should 
be able to adopt the best of their ideas with improvements of 
our own. 








The Siege of Adrianople.* 
By Major S. C. Vestal, Coast Artillery Corps. 
JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE." 


N THE advance southward, the 3d Division of the II Bul- 
[ garian Army was east of the Tunja, the 9th was between the 

Tunja and the Maritza, the 8th was west of the Maritza, 
and the ist Brigade, 2d Division, moved south from Haskovo 
to Kirdjali. The distance from Mustafa Pasha to Adrianople 
is about 24 miles. 

October 19. The advance guard, 9th Division, dislodged, after 
some fighting, small Turkish detachments on the north of the 
fortress and approached the lines. The 8th Division completed its 
turning movement and approached the fortress from the west. 
A state of siege was proclaimed in Adrianople, the prominent 
Bulgarians were arrested, and the inhabitants were advised to lay 
in provisions for two months. It was estimated that from 15,- 
000 to 20,000 inhabitants had left for Constantinople. 

October 21. Fighting along the whole line from Adrianople 
to Kirk Kilissa. 

October 22. A violent earthquake shook Adrianople at 1.30 
a.m. The 8th Division, after a series of fights at Chermen, 
Besh Tepe, and Jurush closed in on the west front and engaged 
the defenses from 1 to 9 p. m. Shells fell in the village of 
Marash. About six Turkish battalions attacked Jurush but were 
repulsed. Shukri Pasha with two divisions made a sortie to the 
northeast. Adrianople postal service discontinued. 

October 23. The Turkish armies were in full retreat leaving 
Adrianople to its fate. 

October 24. Furious cannonade on the northwest front from 
3.45 to 4.30 a. m. due to nervousness. 

October 25 and 26. Torrential rains. Shukri Pasha reentered 
the city on the twenty-fifth with his defeated troops. 

October 27. The last train for Constantinople departed. The 





*Concluded from INFANTRY JouRNAL, July-August, 1915. See map in 
that issue. : : 

*C, entire book which is arranged chronologically; E, pp. 62-67; F, pp. 
113-136. 
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Turks were taking guns from some of the forts and installing 
them in concealed positions. 

October 28. Adrianople had been invested on the north and 
west and the Bulgarians were closing in on the east. 

October 29. Two Bulgarian fortress battalions arrived at 
Mustafa Pasha with siege artillery to assail the west and north- 
west fronts. The Turks assaulted on these fronts and were 
repulsed. Already it was noticeable that the Turks were lavish 
with their artillery ammunition while the Bulgarians were very 
sparing. The Bulgarians began to employ a captive balloon to 
direct their fire. 

October 30. Dimotika taken and communication with Con- 
stantinople cut. 

October 31. An aeroplane scattered proclamations over the 
city. The peasants were pouring in from the south driving their 
flocks and herds. Meat at this time was cheap because there was 
so little forage in sight. 

November 1. Weather clear since October 29. The Servian 
Timok Division arrived on the northwest front and the move- 
ment of troops across the Tunja to complete the investment of 
the east front was begun. 

November 4. The slightly wounded in the first engagements 
began to rejoin the Turkish regiments. 

November 5. Ismail Pasha replaced by Shukri Pasha as for- 
tress commander. The investment of the east front had now 
been completed. The way was still open to Dede Agach on 
the Aegean. 

THE INVESTING LINES.” 

The 1st and 3d brigades, 8th Bulgarian Division occupied rifle 
trenches on the west front, 2,200 yards from the Turkish lines, 
with reserves in trenches on the reverse slopes. Outposts in 
trenches 1,100 yards from the Turks. On the northwest front, 
three Servian regiments held the line from the Arda to Saria 
Bunar which was continued to the Tunja by one Bulgarian regi- 
ment with one Bulgarian regiment in reserve at Visgach. The 
lines, which consisted of redoubts, 1,100 yards apart, rifle 
trenches, communication trenches, and batteries, were 6,500 to 
7,000 yards from the Turkish lines. The investing lines were 





*F, pp. 114-123, 
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on a ridge east of Kemal and on commanding hills to the north 
As it was the intention of the Allies merely to blockade Adria- 
nople, their lines were kept beyond effective range of the fortress 
artillery except on the west front where there was little Turkish 
artillery. A searchlight was actually installed 6,600 yards from 
the Turkish advance position and 10,000 yards from the nearest 
fort. The Bulgarian and Servian redoubts, usually for half com- 
panies, were wide and of little depth, with traverses, splinter- 
proof casemates, observation posts, flanking machine guns, and 
wire entanglements. The outposts on the northweest front were 
2,200 yards in advance of the main position. The works were 
poorly concealed. The dugouts were narrow and poorly drained 
and were without latrines, stoves and bathing facilities. As a re- 
sult the men suffered severely from colds, typhoid and dysentery. 

On the east front 3d Brigade, 9th Division, 2d Brigade, 8th 
Division, and 2d Brigade of the newly arrived 11th Division, 
and a composite mounted brigade held lines from 6,600 to 7,000 
yards from the Turkish lines on the heights of Bos Tepe and 
along the ridge east of Num Dere. Groups of rifle trenches were 
used north of the Provadiiska and redoubts 1,100 to 1,800 yards 
apart were used south of that stream. The batteries were on the 
reverse slopes about 150 to 200 paces in rear of the infantry 
showing that the Bulgarians did not fear premature bursts. The 
trenches were well sited and concealment was good. A second 
line of redoubts and trenches were placed about 1,600 yards in 
rear and the outpost line was about 1,600 to 2,200 yards in front 
of the main line. 

Thirty siege guns were deployed against the west front and 
seventy-two against the northwest front in concealed positions 
well applied to the ground and entrenched and they were well 
provided with dugouts having shrapnel-proof roofs made of sheet 
iron covered with earth. At the guns, in niches, were one day’s 
supply of twenty common shell and sixty shrapnel. Nearby 
group magazines contained two days’ supply of ammunition, 
and sector magazines, 6,600 to 7,700 yards in rear, contained 
three days’ supply. Ox carts were used to transport ammunition 
from the sector to the group magazines. Fire direction was in 
the hands of the artillery commander of the Siege Armies, 
through regimental and group commanders, by means of an effi- 
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cient system of telephones. Subsidiary directing points were pro- 
vided for transferring fire and extra emplacements were made. 

November 6. Cold and foggy. After October 29 the Turks 
remained quiescent in the fortress. Arrangements were made 
for attacking Papas Tepe on the west front and Kartal Tepe 
and Hill 154 on the northwest front. For this purpose one 
regiment of the 8th Bulgarian Division was detailed to make the 
attack on Papas Tepe with two regiments of that division in 
reserve. One regiment of the 8th Division with detachments of 
artillery and cavalry was to attack Kartal Tepe. These attacks 
were to be supported by the fire of forty-six siege and forty- 
eight field guns. Hill 154 was to be attacked by other forces 
after the fall of Kartal Tepe. Papas Tepe was desired as an 
artillery position for operations against the northwest front and 
the othér positions were needed for observation posts. 

At 7.30 a. m., the artillery began to fire and continued it, with 
breaks, all day. An east wind was blowing and the weather was 
overcast. The 12th Bulgarian Regiment advanced by rushes 
against Papas Tepe and by evening arrived, without great losses, 
at the saddle at the foot of the hill in front of the advance Turk- 
ish trenches. As darkness came on it drove the Turks from 
these trenches ; and, at about midnight, advanced against the main 
position. But it now ran into the wire entanglement, and came 
under heavy rifle fire; and a Turkish counter attack drove it 
back to its original position, after a loss of 1,200 men. The dead 
were still unburied when the fortress fell in March. At 3 p. m. 
Kartal Tepe was taken and held. 

November 7. Cloudy with strong east wind which was favor- 
able to the Turks. Cannonade all day on west and northwest 
fronts. From 2 to 5 p. m. the Turks attempted to retake Kartal 
Tepe but failed. The Turks commandeer all of the gasoline in 
the city amounting to about 1,000 cans. The Arda rises, over- 
flows its banks, and carriers away a Bulgarian bridge. 

November 11. South wind and overcast. The Turkish bat- 
teries bombarded Kartal Tepe which fell into the hands of their 
infantry. All of the rivers have overflown their banks; and the 
two armies are operating in a sea of mud. 

The investment was now complete. Three Servian regiments 
held the West Sector; one Bulgarian and four Servian regiments, 
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the Northwest Sector; two brigades, three infantry regiments, 
and two cavalry regiments, all Bulgarian, the East Sector; and 
two bulgarian brigades the South Sector. About this time two 
17-inch and two 5.9-inch guns were transferred to the east 
front and mounted at the Kiushen Farm; and a little later a 
battery of 4.7-inch guns and two batteries of 5.9-inch howitzers 
were mounted at Musubeili. The battery commanders trans- 
ported and replaced these guns with their own personnel, as- 
sisted by 180 bullock carts and 100 pairs of bullocks. 

November 15. The Allies assaulted Yekmekchi Keui and Uch 
Tepeler and were repulsed. The Servians advanced against 
Papas Tepe on the west front and dug themselves in on a ridge 
about 1,400 yards from the main position. The Bulgarians took 
Doujaros on the south front and pushed forward their left 
flank, but failed at Pamuk Sirti and Kartal Tepe on the right. 
They attacked the east front and succeeded in advancing 
their lines to Baalr Ridge from 1,700 to 2,000 yards closer to the 
Turkish position. The Turks endeavored to recover chese lost 
positions but failed. 

During the remainder of the month the Allies were engaged in 
closing in with their artillery on the northwest front to within 
about 2,000 yards of the enemy’s lines. They bombarded daily 
from November 21 to November 30 without doing much damage. 
The projectiles passed through the frail Turkish houses and 
buried themselves in the soft ground before they exploded. 

December 4. A two months’ armistice began. By its terms 
the blockade of Adrianople was to be continued; but the Bul 
garians were to be allowed to send supplies by rail through 
Adrianople to the Chatalja lines. Beginning about December 
15, two or three trains daily passed through Adrianople. This 
had a most discouraging effect upon the garrison. Moreover, 
the garrison now learned the full extent of the Turkish disasters 
for the first time. Hitherto, Shukri Pasha had kept their spirits 
up by publishing false reports. Nothing was done during the 
long armistice to train and inspirit the Turkish garrison. There 
were no drills, no parades, no reviews, no music. 

There were about 25,000 refugees in Adrianople, who, added 
to the garrison and the population of the city, brought the 
number of persons to be fed to about 172,000. In December 
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about 3,000 bushels of wheat were discovered in Bosna Keui. 
Each soldier received about 40 grammes of white cheese and a 
small piece of bread daily and a cup of soup every second day. 
But this ration was insufficient. The soldiers were begging from 
door to door; and cases of suicide among the famishing civilians 
began to occur. Happily there was pleniy of tobacco. The 
villages were being destroyed for firewood. There were still 
great herds of sheep. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE FINAL ASSAULT.* 


The Bulgarians who passed through Adrianople on the supply 
trains saw the great herds of sheep, and the men of the garrison 
appeared to be well fed. The political situation in the Balkans 
now demanded that the fortress be quickly taken. This could be 
done only by assault. 

The east front was selected for attack for the following rea- 
sons: 1. An attack on either the south or the northwest fronts 
would have required that the very strong position of Papas Tepe 
on the west front be taken as a first preliminary ; for Papas Tepe 
very effectually commanded both of these fronts. The Bulgarians 
had twice failed to take it. 2. Before the war the Turks had 
anticipated an attack on the northwest front. During the siege 
they became apprehensive about the south front. They placed 
great confidence in the east front and their vigilance here was 
somewhat relaxed. These facts were known to the Bulgarians, 
who had an excellent secret service. 3. The troops on the north- 
west front were Servians and it was impossible to impose the 
main task on them in an enterprise which was for the special 
benefit of the Bulgarians. 

It was therefore determined to assault the east front in combi- 
nation with strong secondary attacks upon the south and north- 
west fronts. The right angle formed by the north and east sec- 
tions of the east front, with. Fort Aivas Baba at the salient, 
favored enfilading; while the well-defined ridge with its sharply 
outlined forts allowed the artillery to support the infantry to 
the last moment of the assault. During the armistice the infantry 
on the west, northwest, and east fronts was moved up to the 
outpost lines, despite the protests of Shukri Pasha; and the 
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transfer of the artillery to the east front was begun. The ammu- 
nition was conveyed in ox carts, each of which carried five or 
six shells and took five or six days to make the journey. The 
guns were moved by teams of six oxen per gun. The task was 
very difficult on account of the bad roads and the snow, which 
fell in great quantities, and required two months. On the west 
front two siege and on the northwest front six siege guns were 
left in position, and these, from time to time, carried on a rapid 
fire in connection with the field artillery. Upon their arrival on 
the east front, the siege guns fired a few ranging shots, masked by 
the fire of the field artillery, and then remained silent. In Feb- 
ruary the Servian siege park of twenty-eight howitzers arrived 
and was sent to the south front, where a strong secondary 
attack was to be made. 

February 3. The armistice expired at 7 p. m., and at 8 p. m. 
the bombardment began. Salvos of three or four shots fell at 
random upon Adrianople about every five minutes. There were 
more casualties than formerly. 

February 7. The police discovered the 50,000 bushels referred 
to on page 28. 

February 8. A severe bombardment from the third to the 
eighth, inclusive, killed sixty-four persons in Adrianople.* 

February 9. Five Turkish battalions, now reduced to 750 
men each, surprise a Bulgarian battalion near Musubeili, route 
it, and almost reach the siege batteries; but are driven back by 
a counter attack with heavy loss. 

February 10. Two cases of cholera in Adrianople. Before 
the armistice there were sixteen cases, of which eleven were 
fatal. The police, at this time, began to collect the idle young 
men and send them out to the battle field to bury the dead and 
collect the wounded. Since January 1 there have been more 
than 1,200 desertions, mostly Christians. The hospitals were 
filled to overflowing with wounded, among whom were many 
3ulgarians. 

February 12. The insufficiency of the soldiers’ rations began 
to tell. The men were not permitted to buy bread at the bakeries, 
and were forbidden to beg; but they accepted alms at every 
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favorable opportunity. Want began to press hard upon the 
Christian population. 

February 18. Nineteen Turkish soldiers were frozen the pre- 
ceding night on the west front alone; and many more elsewhere. 
The cold has been severe since February 13. The Allies also 
have suffered severely from the cold. Fences, abandoned houses, 
grapvines, hedges, and trees are being taken for fuel in Adrian- 
ople. Many of the inhabitants are living in dugouts. Neverthe- 
less, the people have become somewhat used to the bombardment 
and pay little heed to the projectiles, which have wrought sur- 
prisingly little damage to the city. 

February 21. A Russian aviator in the service of the Bul- 
garians alighted by mistake within the Turkish lines and was 
taken prisoner. 

February 23. The weather has continued very severe, with 
much snow. The Turks have begun to kill their horses for want 
of forage. Before the end of the siege thousands were thus 
sacrificed. 

February 26. On the twenty-fourth over a foot of snow fell. 
On the twenty-fifth, fifty Turkish soldiers were frozen on the 
west front. There are now 2,000 wounded in the hospitals and 
the number of deaths has increased greatly. 

February 28. Partial thaw followed by severe cold until 
March 6. 

March 12. Demonstration of Greek women before the gov- 
ernment offices clamoring for bread. They dispersed when 
assured that the government was doing all in its power to feed 
the people. This was the only disorder of this nature during 
the siege. 

March 13. Comparatively fine weather began. The besiegers 
have completed the regrouping of their artillery on the east 
front and are making their final preparations for the assault. 
Turkish soldiers are dying in the streets of starvation.® Never- 
theless, the price of bread and meat was not high. The famine 
was due to the ill management of the Turks, who have reserved 
the sale of meat to a few butcher shops and have prohibited 
the grinding of grain except at one mill. 


March 2°. The besiegers opened a severe bombardment on 
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the west, northwest, and south fronts. It is known in Adrianople 
that the Allies have received heavy reinforcements and that the 
Servians have installed their siege train on the south front. An 
assault was expected within a week. 


THE ALLIED LINEs.* 


The Servian trenches on the west front ran from the Arda to 
the Maritza. ‘These trenches were for fire standing, with mounds 
of earth between the firers. On the right they were about 750 
yards and on the left about 1,700 yards from the Turkish lines. 
Communication trenches to the rear were skillfully applied to 
the ground, some of them being wide and deep enough to allow 
ammunition wagons to pass along them. On the reverse slopes, 
the trenches in the second line had an abundance of casemates 
of light construction, and there were dugouts in the folds in 
the ground. All of the batteries were entrenched with hgh 
bonnets reaching to the height of the shields. They were rarely 
placed in line, but were echeloned by sections or single pieces. 
In rear of the guns were shelters for the ammunition wagons, 
with communication trenches to the guns. Generally the Servian 
front showed the effects of good engineering work. 

On the northwest front the original positions had now become 
rear positions. The Turks still held all their advance posts. On 
the right and on the left, the Servian lines were about 2,200 
yards and, in the center, about 1,100 yards from the enemy. 

lhe Bulgarians were on the east front. Their lines ran from 
Eni Keui, which was prepared for defense, along the crest of 
Balaban Sirti, 750 yards from the Turkish lines; thence to the 
Provadiiska passing across the ends of a number of parallel 
ridges, at a distance of 2,200 yards from Aivas Baba. From the 
Provadiiska they followed the crest of Baalr and the ridge east 
of Num Dereat, a distance varying from 750 yards to 1,100 
yards from the enemy’s lines. On the extreme left, the lines 
were widely separated. North of the Provadiiska the works 
consisted of a mass of firing trenches, redoubts, communication 
trenches, and field casemates. The redoubts occupied the com- 
manding hills, and between them ran an uninterrupted line of 
rifle trenches of variable profile, in two or thvee rows. In most 
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places these trenches were near the military crest, badly con- 
cealed and visible at a long distance. The trenches and case- 
mates were liberally fitted with light roof coverings for protection 
against shrapnel and splinters; but none of the casemates was 
proof against 3-inch common shell. On the reverse slopes, how- 
ever, there was an abundance of casemates provided with light 
coverings, which, taken in connection with good concealment, 
afforded good protection against both common and high explosive 
shell. 

On the south front the Bulgarian lines ran from Akhir Keui to 
Hill 97, 1,100 yards from the enemy’s lines; thence to Kartal 
Tepe, which was strongly fortified 550 yards from the Turkish 
lines; thence to the Arda in advance of Doujaros, which was 
held by the Bulgarians and was strongly fortified. On this front 
the trenches were well applied to the ground. They had low 
parapets and concealment was good. 

On all fronts the communications were improved and many 
bridges were built. On the east front five bridges were built 
over the Sazli Dere alone. In anticipation of an assault on 
this front, engineering tools and materials were collected in 
Musu Beili, in the village of Biiuk Diulliuk, and near the Prova- 
diiska. Model redoubts were constructed and the troops were 
exercised in demolitions and in crossing the obstacles. These 
obstacles were more serious than the Turkish entanglements. It 
is said that the exercises had a demoralizing effect upon the 
troops; but it is admitted that the practice gained was of the 
greatest benefit in the attack on the east front. 

The Bulgarians emplaced ninety-eight siege guns in three 
groups for operations against the east front. The first or north- 
ern group of thirty-four guns was concealed in the valley of the 
Keosh Dere 1,100 yards north of Biiuk Diulliuk, 4,400 yards from 
the Aivas Baba position and 3,300 yards from Tash Tabiya. It 
could enfilade the east front as far as Kuru Chesme, distant 8,000 
yards. The second or northeast group of thirty-four guns lay 
between Musu Beili and the Provadiiska, most of the guns being 
behind a second or false crest. This group could enfilade the 
north section from Aivas Baba to Tash Tabiya, at a range of about 
6,000 yards. The third or east group of thirty guns was in the 
neighborhood of Kiushen Farm and was intended to attack the 
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east front from Ayi Yolu south at ranges varying from 5,500 to 
6,600 yards. These groups were so placed that they could fire ef- 
fectively, without change of position, upon both the advance and 
main lines, the ranges to the advanced positions being from 2,200 
to 2,750 yards, and to the main line, 5,500 to 6,600 yards. The 
fire at the longer ranges was facilitated by the sharply defined 
ridge occupied by the forts. By their passive attitude the Turks 
allowed the Bulgarians to place their siege artillery almost in line 
with their infantry. In criticism it may be said that if the Turks, 
before the siege began, had occupied the position taken by the 
Bulgarians north of the Provadiiska, conditions would have been 
much less favorable to the Bulgarians, who would never have 
been able to assault and carry both the advance and main lines 
in rapid succession. 

On the south front, the Servian batteries were emplaced on the 
reverse slope of the hill north of Esmerli at ranges of 6,600 to 
7,150 yards from their objectives which were the concrete bat- 
teries of the main line. 

The direction of the artillery fire of the Allied armies was in 
the hands of one man. For supplying the batteries intermediate 
artillery parks were established at the nearest well concealed area 
in rear of the groups near the main roads and magazines were 
established near the groups. All of the batteries were entrenched, 
well concealed, and most of them had shrapnel proof shelters 
near the guns and at a short distance deep trench recesses for 
refuge when the batteries were under the fire of high explosive 
shell. Great secrecy was maintained and the attack on the east 
front came as a complete and overwhelming surprise to the 
Turks. 

On the west front there were six Servian regiments and six 
heavy guns; on the northwest front, one Bulgarian and four 
Servian regiments; on the south front, four Bulgarian regiments, 
forty-eight field and thirty siege guns; and on the east front, 
fourteen Bulgarian regiments, eighty-eight field and ninety-eight 
siege guns. Four regiments from the Chatalja army were 
brought to reinforce the besiegers. The Bulgarians had 88,000 
effectives with 240 field and 102 siege guns; the Servians 47,000 
effectives with sixty field and thirty-eight siege guns. 
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THE FINAL ASSAULT.® 


At 7 p. m., on March 22, the general headquarters ordered the 
II Army, in the forenoon of March 23, to occupy the advance 
positions of the east front. The troops on the other fronts were 
ordered to support the movement by simultaneous attacks. The 
headquarters of the siege army ordered all field and siege guns 
to begin the artillery preparation at 1 p. m., on the twenty-third, 
to be followed by the infantry attack on the nights of the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth. 

March 23. The cannonade began at 1 p. m., but the siege guns 
on the east front remained silent in order to mislead the enemy 
as to the direction of the attack. The guns fired common shell 
to demolish the cover and showered the battery and advance 
positions with shrapnel. The Turkish batteries replied ener- 
getically, but lost heavily for want of overhead cover. The well- 
concealed, well-protected Allied artillery suffered no losses. The 
Turkish artillery had no good observation points, no general fire 
direction, no cooperation with the infantry. At 8 p. m. the Allied 
guns on the east and south fronts ceased fire to allow the infantry 
to take up its position for attack and to deceive the enemy. On 
the other fronts the fire was continued. Shukri Pasha inspected 
the west and south fronts in the evening of the twenty-second 
in the belief that the attack would be made on these fronts.® 

On the approach of darkness the attacks were launched against 
the south, west and northwest fronts. On the south front the 
Bulgarian attacks on Pamuk Sirti and the advance position near 
Loujaros failed with heavy losses but considerable ground was 
gained. On the west front the Servians gained a little over 325 
yards. On the northwest front, the Servians took Kadin Keui 
and Yenmekchi Keui but failed against Uch Tepeler. These 
events deceived Shukri Pasha who sent his reserves to the south 
front, as, with only one bridge over the Maritza, it would be 
impossible to transfer troops rapidly from one bank to the other. 

March 24. The infantry on the east front did not move until 
about 


» 


3.30 a.m. The regiments advanced at battalion intervals, 
with three battalions in front line and the fourth battalion as regi- 
mental reserve, in rear, each battalion in two-company columns, 
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covered by a thick line of skirmishers. They directed their 
march by the moon which was behind them, and they also had 
lamps, and were led by scouts who had recently reconnoitered the 
ground. At 4.15 the troops had crossed the Kum Dere and had 
reached the Provadiiska, and, in the darkness, had attacked the 
Turks who met them, when within 850 yards, with heavy rifle, 
machine gun and artillery fire; but when, at 5 a. m., there opened 
suddenly upon them a hundred heavy guns enfilading their po- 
sition, the Turks turned and fled toward their main lines, pursued 
by the Bulgarians. Here they ran into their own entanglements, 
where many fell under rifle fire while others surrendered. By 
6 a. m. the advance positions from Maslak to Demir Kapu had 
fallen into the hands of the Bulgarians who captured eighteen 
guns and some machine guns and turned them upon the Turks. 
Twelve field batteries advanced to the lines vacated by the Turks.’ 
The Bulgarians had not been so successful farther north. Dawn 
found them in the Provadiiska valley and the Turks opened a 
heavy rifle fire upon them. The heavy guns of No. 2 group 
silenced the Turkish fire, but the Bulgarians were unable to 
advance. 

By 7 a. m., the effect of the heavy artillery fire had exceeded 
the expectations of the Bulgarians. All of the Turkish batteries 
on the east front were silenced, and the infantry of the main line 
had fled in large numbers. The moment was favorable for attack, 
but the Bulgarian infantry was in disorder, the reserves were far 
distant, heavy fog had arisen, and it was difficult for the troops to 
find their bearings. Moreover, the Bulgarians were unaware of 
the results of the bombardment. Nevertheless they took advan- 
tage of the fog to work forward and entrench. At 10 a. m. the 
fog rose and the Turks, who had somewhat recovered, opened 
a heavy rifle fire; and their batteries at Kuru Chesme and south- 
ward, which had suffered least, joined in the fray, and inflicted 
heavy losses on the Bulgarians. 

When the commander of the siege army heard the results of 
the attack, he ordered it to be renewed at 2 p. m., but later post- 
poned it until 10 p.m. The fire fight was continued all day on all 
of the fronts. The attack on the south front was renewed again 
and again without success. By evening the Turkish batteries on 
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the east front were silenced, but the trenches in the intervals were 
active. 

Night of March 24-25 and March 25. When evening came the 
Bulgarians facing the north section of the east front were under 
cover on the south side of the Provadiiska; farther south the 
advance positions were held by the Bulgarians whose advance 
troops lay in trenches at the foot of the ridge 160 to 200 yards 
from the main line and in the dead ground immediately in rear. 
On the other fronts there was little change. As soon as it was 
dark the Bulgarian pioneers on the east front advanced to drive 
passages through the wire entanglement. They were divided into 
parties of four or five to each of which some infantry was at- 
tached. They were equipped with wire cutters and in addition 
carried charges of pyroxiline on light barrows; but they made 
little use of the high explosive. It was decided to make many 
narrow passages at short intervals. As an example of this work, 
there were forty-four passages of an average width of 5% 
meters on a front of 1,940 meters between the Tunja and Aivas 
Baba, the average distance between passages being 47 meters. 
In this interval there were three wide spaces of 280, 200, and 
150 meters where there were no passages, due to the fact that 
the Turkish trenches for defending the entanglement were well 
placed. The parties were equipped with light shields, but, as 
previously stated, these were ineffective against rifle fire at short 
ranges. The wire cutters suffered little as the artillery kept down 
the Turkish fire. 

The general assault began at moonrise. At 2 a. m. Ayi Yolu 
was captured by the 10th Infantry who found it abandoned. In 
the attack on Aiva Baba, which is next to Ayi Yolu on the north, 
the 23d Infantry was stopped by the fire of an unfinished work 
and a small infantry trench containing a machine gun. The 10th 
Infantry in Ayi Yolu now came under the fire of the Bulgarian 
guns and began to suffer losses. Their telephone failed, but 
fortunately they had an alternative system of signals by means 
of colored lights and the fire of the Bulgarians was turned off the 
fort. The 10th now turned north against Aivas Baba and, in 
conjunction with the 23d captured it. The two regiments were 
now joined by the 53d which had followed as a support. These 
three regiments now advanced northwards and captured Tash 
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Tabiya and Koyalik. <A part of the 10th Regiment had remained 
in Ayi Yolu. These troops turned their attention southward 
and took Fort Kestanlik in conjunction with the 32d Infantry. 
This flank attack, started by a part of the 10th Infantry gradually 
increased, like a rolling snowball, as other troops joined, and 
Kuru Chesme and Yildiz fell into the hands of the Bulgarians 
who held all of the forts on the east front by 8 a. m. Shukri 
Pasha now recognized the inevitable and gave orders to demolish 
everything; and at 8.30 a. m. the first explosion occurred, that 
of a concrete magazine in the Shitan Tarla group on the north- 
west front. At 9.30 a. m. the composite cavalry brigade galloped 
through the city losing twenty-five men, followed by the 23d 
Infantry with its band. 

Up to this time the fighting on the other fronts had been con- 
tinuous. Uch Tepeler on the northwest front, Papas Tepe and 
Bekshi on the west front, and the Doujaros position on the south 
front had fallen. At Doujaros the Bulgarians put the entire gar- 
rison to the sword, not sparing even those who had run to the 
shelters for protection. The northwest front was occupied at 
10 a. m.; the south front at 11 a. m.; at 1 p. m. all firing and ex- 
plosions had ceased, and at 2.30 p. m. Shukri Pasha and his staff 
surrendered to the commander of the siege army. This result was 
brought about by the success on the east front. The other fronts 
fell in consequence of threat of attack in rear. The Bulgarians 
lost 8,133 in the final assaults, or 8.5 per cent. ; the Servians 1,447, 
or 4.5 per cent. The Turks lost about 15,000 killed and wounded 
during the siege and surrendered 60,000 prisoners, fourteen 
pashas, 2,000 officers, 600 guns, twenty motor trucks, and great 
quantities of provisions and munitions of war. 


COM MENTS. 


1. The siege of Adrianople must be studied in the light of the 
siege of Port Arthur and of the developments of the war now 
raging in Europe. At the beginning of the war in the Balkans, 
the Bulgarians very wisely decided to mask and blockade the 
fortress of Adrianople with the minimum force that could ac- 
complish the purpose, while they employed the bulk of their 
forces against the Turkish armies in the field. In so doing they 
were following the favorite practice of Napoleon who studiously 
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avoided sacrificing men in assaulting fortresses that had been 
prepared for siege operations. When the Turkish armies had 
heen driven behind the Chatalja lines, however, and after the 
Bulgarians had become acquainted with the peculiar weakness 
of the east front of Adrianople, they very properly decided to 
take Adrianople by assault, which must go down in history as 
one of the few fortresses that, up to the beginning of the Euro- 
pean War of 1914, had been taken by that method. In the Russo- 
Japanese War, the Japanese followed a different plan; for from 
the inception of the war the Japanese were bent upon taking 
Port Arthur at all costs, in order to: release the besieging army 
for operations in the field. Had the Japanese followed the Bul- 
garian plan of blockade, it is certain that Japan could have had 
more troops at Mukden than she was able to concentrate on that 
field after her murderous assaults on Port Arthur in which she 
lost more men than would have been needed for an effective 
blockade of Port Arthur. The Russian lines at Port Arthur 
measured about 14 miles; the Turkish lines at Adrianople, about 
2114 miles. 

2. At the beginning of the great European War, the Germans, 
by means of new and secret improvements in siege material, were 
able to take Liege, Namur, and Antwerp by driving holes through 
the permanent lines of defense; but they have not been able to 
force their way through the hastily improvised lines which the 
Allies have been able to throw around them on the immense battle 
front in the western theater of war. The Bulgarians, acting 
largely by surprise, were able to drive a wedge into the east 
front of Adrianople with siege material which was not markedly 
superior to the material of the defense. The front selected for 
assault was at a part of the lines where the defenses were of a 
permanent character constructed in time of peace. On the other 
fronts, where the defenses were more of the character of field 
works, no progress was made. If the apparently strong lines of 
permanent works had not been in existence, it seems certain that 
the advance position on the east front would have been made 
stronger so that it could have withstood the assault, as did similar 
works on the south front. Works such as the besiegers threw up 
around the city within a few days after their arrival before 
Adrianople, would have protected the fortress against any as- 
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sault that the Allies could have delivered. In other words, works 
of a purely field type would have protected Adrianople more 
effectually than her permanent system of defenses. This con- 
clusion is in keeping with the teachings of Sir George Sydenham 
Clarke in his great work entitled “Fortification.” The inference 
is almost irresistible that the presence of permanent fortifications 
was the direct cause of the fall of the fortress. It should be 
observed, however, that the Turkish garrison, most of whom were 
unacquainted with the use of the spade, was almost incapable of 
constructing good field works. The garrison remained idle in 
the inadequate defenses for five months. Whatever the char- 
acter of the works, security in a besieged fortress can be gained 
only by ceaseless, untiring labor on the part of the garrison. 

3. Those who were responsible for the defenses of Adrianople 
had profited by the experience of Port Arthur and had removed, 
or removed within a few days after the investment began, all 
guns from the forts to concealed positions. 

1. The system of supplying ammunition to the artillery at 
Adrianople appears to have been satisfactory; but it was not 
subjected to the severe test that broke down the Russian system 
at Port Arthur. The separate telephone systems for the artillery 
and the infantry of the defense, using underground cables, was 
a great improvement over the single system at Port Arthur. 

5. Previous to the war the Bulgarians frequently practiced 
night operations, and the experience which they gained proved 
to be of great value to them in the siege of Adrianople."* 

6. The amount of military supplies and food in Adrianople 
was simply astonishing. Great cities like New York and London, 
in an advanced stage of civilization, are supposed to be within 
a week of starvation, if cut off from the rest of the world. The 
siege showed the necessity of having a large supply of salt in a 
fortress, in order that the large number of animals that may be 
driven into the fortress immediately before investment may be 
killed and salted down. 

8. The Turks made a great mistake in not deflecting the refu- 
gees toward Constantinople, instead of letting them come into 
Adrianople, even from the south. 


%. For an effective defense of a besieged fortress, the first and 
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most indispensable requisite is a fortress commander of a very 
determined character. Technical information cannot make 
amends for lack of moral character. Shukri Pasha, from all ac- 
counts, was deficient in both of these particulars. Good fortress 
commanders, if we may judge by the number of failures in recent 


times, are of rarer occurrence than good commanders for oper- 
ations in the field. 
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Internment of Mexican Troops in 191 4.* 
By Capt. George H. Estes, 20th Infantry. 


HE plan adopted for guarding the camp at Fort Bliss was 
as follows: during the day, sentinels were posted at each 
corner and in the middle of each long side, on elevated 

platforms; at night, six additional posts were established about 
the fence; further protection was afforded by a mounted patrol 
of two men constantly circling the camp in opposite directions. 

The one gate at the entrance to the camp was in charge of a 
gate guard consisting of three non-commissioned officers who 
were permanently assigned to this duty; one of whom was con- 
stantly on duty at the gate from morning until night. He kept 
a close watch on all persons passing in and out, and inspected 
all packages intended for those inside. 

Records pertaining to those undergoing punishment were in 
the custody of the gate guard. When any individual had been 
awarded confinement, the gate keeper entered his name, number, 
date of confinement and date of expiration of sentence. By an 
automatic tickler system, he filed such records so that those to 
be released each day appeared in the front of his file; he further 
assigned each of such persons a number, and this number, on a 
small metal tag, was worn about the neck of the individual and 
served for his identification during confinement. 

The gate keeper was the custodian of the keys to the stockade, 
and was held responsible that only authorized persons and supplies 
passed in or out. He also sent out all working parties, keeping a 
record of the name of the sentry, the number of Mexicans under 
his charge and the labor upon which they were engaged, and 
verified each party on its return from work. 

Eight prisoners were assigned to the charge of each sentinel 
for woyk. No Mexican was authorized, at any time, to leave 
the stockade unless under guard or provided with a pass in writing 
signed by the commanding officer, or the executive officer. 

Two regular forms of printed passes were in use; a permanent 
pass form for those entitled to same; and a permit to enter and 
leave camp on a single occasion. 





*Concluded from issue of July-August, 1915, 
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A camp of this size naturally involved considerable labor for 
its upkeep, and under authority of the opinion of the Judge 
Advocate, Southern Department, that the interned prisoners 
might be required to perform labor necessary for their own health 
and sanitation and whatever was reasonably incident thereto, 
they were utilized as far as practicable. The men were employed 
in such diversified labor as clearing the camp ground, digging 
latrines and drainage ditches, unloading, storing and delivering 
supplies for the camp, handling the police wagons and incinerators, 
laying water mains, digging graves for the interment of those 
who died at Fort Wingate, constructing a reservoir for additional 
water supply, and repairing the road leading from their camp at 
Fort Wingate to the railway station 3 miles away whence their 
supplies were hauled. No compensation was given for any labor 
of this class. 

Each day, the police officer furnished the camp commander, 
the senior Mexican officer, with the number of men required for 
the following day and at 7.30 a. m., and 1.00 p. m., the Mexicans 
designated for work were reported by their own officers at the 
place designated for assembly. 

Every class of skilled labor was found among the Mexican 
soldiers, and no problem came up, but that some qualified man 
could be found to assist in its solution. The most important piece 
of construction work undertaken was the spanning of the Rio 
Puerco with a substantial bridge, requiring two stone piers and 
the usual abutments. All crib, masonry and carpentry work was 
done by Mexicans under direction of an American. 

Those skilled in any handicraft were encouraged to earn a little 
money by placing their work on sale in the camp exchange. 
Workers in filigree silver, drawn work, miniature painting, cabinet 
making, shell carving, embroidery, and basket weaving, were 
able to earn quite a little money by this means. No labor was 
required of the women by the American authorities, but after 
arrival at Fort Wingate, every effort was made to find work for 
women of good character desiring it. Many were employed in 
the families of the American officers as domestic servants and 
laundresses. Others secured work as seamstresses, and still others 
were employed in company laundries, established for the benefit 
of the American enlisted men. A schedule of pay for the work 
of women was fixed by an order of the commanding officer and 
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proved most satisfactory. A few of the children were given an 
opportunity to earn a little by selling newspapers in the Mexican 
camp and in the quarters of the American soldiers. 

Every endeavor was made to find work for as many people as 
possible every day, as it was realized that reasonable and well 
directed labor would add to the contentment of the prisoners. 
It must be said, however, that the capacity of the average Mexican 
for restful idleness is probably unsurpassed by any other nation- 
ality. Yet, when given a task and properly directed, more faithful 
and consistent workers would be hard to find. 














ADOBE OVEN BUILT BY MEXICAN PRISONERS TO REPRESENT TOWER OF 
CATHEDRAL IN CITY OF CHIHUAHUA. 


Systematic exercises for those not at work was never attempted, 
but exercise spaces were provided and fitted with prepared ground 
for jumping, with horizontal bars, trapezes,and jumping standards. 
A baseball field was also laid out, and used daily. Pitching 
quoits, playing a form of handball, and engaging in burlesque 
bull-fighting, were the favorite forms of diversion of those whose 
energy took them beyond the monte or other card-game stage of 
amusement. 

Several very creditable athletic field days were gotten up, at 
which exhibitions of tumbling, trapeze work and gymnastic 
exercises served to entertain the appreciative spectators. Dancing 
was another popular pastime, and nearly every night in some 
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section of camp, could be heard the twang of the guitar and tinkle 
of mandolins. Taps at 10.00 o’clock always brought such diver- 
sions to an early close. 

Celebration of the various national holidays was faithfully 
observed; the day usually commenced with a band concert of 
patriotic music at reveille and was filled out with athletic sports 
and patriotic oratory. An extra good dinner was usually provided. 
The American authorities did all they could to encourage and to 
make successes of these celebrations. 

The fine Mexican band organized from the remnants of three 
bands that had been with the command at Ojinaga was an unfail- 
ing source of enjoyment to Mexicans and Americans alike. The 
scores brought with them were augmented by purchases of other 
new and popular music by the United States officers, and at the 
Sunday afternoon concerts the latest music-hall successes bid 
for favor with the old and tried favorite airs of Mexico. The band 
was made up of an unusually efficient leader and thirty-six excel- 
lent musicians, the number of musicians being limited by the 
number of serviceable instruments that had been saved in their 
long flight. It was rather remarkable to find musicians so wedded 
to their instruments as were the base drummer and the player 
of the big bass tuba, who had carried these unwieldy instruments 
from Chihuahua to Marfa and still preserved them in good con- 
dition at Fort Wingate. 

After arrival at Fort Wingate, a theatre was erected in the 
Mexican camp, that was a fine testimonial to the talent and 
ability of their artists. The structure was capable of seating 
several hundred; with pit, stalls and boxes. The drops, scenery 
and curtain were all painted by prisoners, and the costumes used 
in the plays were designed and made in camp. The attractions 
offered at the theater ran from band concerts and vaudeville 
through pantomine plays and comedy to the old Spanish favorite 
and standard drama of Don Juan Tenorio. 

As soon as practicable after the Mexicans were settled in camp 
at Fort Bliss, in January, 1914, and the various individuals had 
rejoined their proper military organizations, a census was made 
to determine who were left of the old commands and the number 
of women and children. This count disclosed the remnants of 
the following organizations: Of the Regular troops, there were 
represented the 6th, 15th, 23d, 33d, 44th, and 46th Battalions 
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of Infantry; a company of gendarmes; the 4th, 7th, 23d, 25th 
Regiments of Cavalry; the 5th and 10th Companies of Scouts; 
the ist, 3d and 4th Regiments of Artillery; two machine gun 
companies; a company of transport troops; a detachment of 
sanitary troops; a corps of paymasters; and five general officers. 

Of the Irregulars, or volunteer troops there were: the 1st Brigade; 
the Brigades of Salazar, Caraveo, Rojas, and Orpinel; and the 
following irregular organizations, Guerillas of Antillon, Barrenada, 
Blas Garcia, Martinez, and Arciniega; the Regiments of Sonora, 




















MEXICAN OFFICER'S HOUSE, DETENTION CAMP. 


Melchor Ocampo, Hidalgo, and Rincon Gallardo; a National 
Guard company; a company of gendarmes from Chihuahua; a 
detachment of Volunteers from Parral; and two general officers. 

In addition to the above, there were forty-nine civilians who 
had attached themselves to the column when it left Chihuahua, 
many of them members of the civil government of Chihuahua, 
stenographers, clerks, telegraph operators, etc. 

There were also 138 women and seventy-two children un- 
attached, consisting of widows, servants and camp followers. 
The aggregate of the census showed fifty officers and 160 
wounded men of the Federals and Irregulars and 216 officers and 
3,181 unwounded, with 1,256 women and 554 children. 

When the Mexicans were released in September, 1914, these 
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totals, by deaths, discharges, escapes and other vicissitudes, had 
been reduced to 281 officers and 2,877 men, with 984 women 
and 517 children. 

Immediately upon completion of the census, a card-index 
system was established with a card for each adult male in the 
camp; showing the name, rank and organization, his home address 
occupation or trade, number of women or children in his family, 
when and from where he was received, age, and a space for remarks. 
In this space was entered the history of the man after arrival at 
camp, such as date of death and disposition of remains, or date of 
release, escape, or transfer to Fort Wingate, or to Eagle Pass, 
and final release into Mexico. The cards served as a most useful 
and ready reference for the many inquiries received concerning 
the prisoners. 

During the period of confinement, thirty-two officers and 117 
enlisted men made their escape in one way or another. It was 
suspected at Fort Wingate that some of the prisoners were making 
use of a tunnel to effect their safe exit, but a completed tunnel was 
never discovered, though diligently sought for. Every escape 
was made the subject for an investigation by a board of United 
States officers, and a report showing manner in which the escape 
occurred, with recommendations for disciplinary action was 
required, with suggestions for preventing similar escapes. This 
report was submitted to the Department Commander, and every 
Saturday morning a report showing the status of the camp was 
rendered to the Department Commander. 

The population of the camp was increased on March 27, 1914, 
by the arrival of thirty-two Constitutionalist soldiers who had 
surrendered to United States troops at Del Rio, Texas, having 
been driven across the border by the Federals in an engagement 
opposite that place. These were placed in a separate stockade 
at Fort Bliss, and did not associate with the Federals. Feeling 
between these two parties appeared very hostile at first, but with 
time wore off, and at Fort Wingate the Constitutionalists were 
placed in one corner of the main inclosure and apparently mingled 
on terms of cordiality with their former foes. 

The presence in camp of thirty-one boys and twenty-seven 
girls, between the ages of 6 and 16 years, suggested the idea of 
utilizing the services of a couple of school teachers who had been 
interned with the soldiers, and in the latter part of February, a 
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building was constructed of adobe brick and the first public 
school opened and successfully operated. Many adults applied for 
permission to enter the classes, which was granted as far as facilities 
permitted. In one end of the school building a platform and 
altar were erected for observance of religious services, and on 
Sundays the faithful assembled here and worshipped under the 
guidance of a Catholic priest of El Paso, Texas, who ministered to 
the needs of those of that faith. On Tuesdays, a Protestant 
Minister held divine services, assisted at times by other men and 
women interested in missionary work. On the whole, the Mexi- 











SOLDIERS’ ADOBES, DETENTION CAMP. 


cans appeared rather luke-warm in their religious observances 
and did not exhibit the usual faithfulness seen among the 
Spanish speaking races. ; 

A casino, or club for the interned officers, was an educational 
and recreative feature authorized about the same time as the 
school. A large tent was provided with tables and chairs, and 
here the officers met for discussion, to read the papers or write 
their letters. The presence of alcoholic drinks of any description 
was never permitted in camp, and the lights of the club were 
extinguished at ‘‘ Taps,” at 10 o’clock. 

In March, 1914, Gen. Mercado, who had been in command of 
the Division of the North up to this time, asked to resign from 
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this position on account of ill-health, and his request was granted 
by the American authorities. He was succeeded by Gen. Fran- 
cisco Castro, the next in rank, who retained command up to the 
end of the internment. 

On February 4, 1914, Gen. Jose Inez Salazar, who had taken a 
prominent part in the battle of Ojinaga in command of the Irreg- 
ulars, was brought to Fort Bliss, and interned, having been 
arrested by the military authorities at Marfa, Texas. He had 
not come over to Presidio, Texas, with the troops, but had left 
the field before their retreat and evaded the United States troops 
by crossing at a distance from the town. Gen. Maximo Castillo, 
a wellknown character in the irregular fighting in Northern 
Mexico, also joined the camp on April 3, 1914, with seven of his 
followers; they having been arrested on the American side of the 
Rio Grande. 

The government of President Huerta did not apparently relish 
the idea of the Mexican troops being held indefinitely out of 
service, and on March 10, 1914, application for a writ of habeas 
corpus was filed in the Federal Court at El Paso, by the Mexican 
Inspector of Consulates, acting for the interned soldiers. The 
petition prayed for the release of the prisoners, on the ground 
that they were being held illegally. The case was argued before 
Judge Meek, in the United States District Court at Pecos, Texas, 
in March, and the application for the writ denied by opinion 
rendered April 6, 1914. 

In making return to this writ, it was pointed out that the soldiers 
interned at Fort Bliss had fled from their pursuers and crossed 
the border seeking asylum. Their pursuers had been prevented 
from following them, and every principle of international law 
demanded that these men be not permitted to renew hostilities, 
and that they be held until the conflict was ended. International 
law not only gave the right, but made it the duty of the United 
States to follow this course. The similar case of those Mexicans 
interned at Fort Rosecrans, Cal., was cited. These soldiers 
had sought release on a writ of habeas corpus, and Judge Welborn, 
some months previously, had denied the writ. An appeal was 
taken to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, but was 
never heard. This apparently ended the matter, so far as the 
Mexicans as a body were concerned. 

However, on August 24, 1914, Gen. Jose Inez Salazar applied 
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for a writ of habeas corpus before the United States District 
Court of New Mexico, and alleged in his petition that he left the 
army at Ojinaga, twelve days prior to the battle and entered the 
United States at that time. Return to the writ was made at 
Santa Fé, by the Commanding Officer of Fort Wingate, on Septem- 
ber 2. In the return it was represented that a state of war existed 
in Mexico; that the United States occupied the position of a 
neutral; and had endeavored to fulfil its obligation under inter- 
national law as such and cited its right to intern belligerents 
under certain conditions; that Gen. Salazar was on January 3, 
1914, and still was, an officer of the Federal Army of Mexico; 
that the forces of which he was a member, were, on January 10, 
1914, defeated at Ojinaga, and fled with their arms across the 
boundary line and sought refuge from the pursuing enemy in 
the United States, and that immediately after crossing, these 
forces, except Gen. Salazar, were taken into custody by the 
armed forces of the United States, who had since detained them 
under the obligations cited in the Hague Convention; that the 
petitioner, after hiding in the United States, was finally arrested 
and detained by the military authorities to prevent his rejoining 
the Federal Army in Mexico, and was held then in honorable 
detention for the purpose of depriving him of the power to start 
again from American soil in order to renew hostilities. The 
Court, hearing testimony by both parties on September 3, 1914, 
denied the writ and remanded the petitioner to military custody. 

Towards the middle of April, 1914, relations between the United 
States and the Huerta Government in Mexico became very 
strained, culminating in the occupation of Vera Cruz by the 
American forces on April 21. Hostile sentiment was reflected 
along the border, and there was considerable uneasiness among 
the residents of El Paso, due to the feeling of uncertainty as to 
what the Mexicans in Northern Mexico might do. 

The presence in their immediate vicinity of the large body of 
interned soldiers added to their uneasiness, and this, combined 
with the fact that the proximity to the border of so many able- 
bodied soldiers might prove a temptation to them, or to their 
friends, to commit some overt act of hostility against the United 
States, determined the military authorities to remove their 
charges to a more peaceful section, where they would not be kept 
agitated by rumors and intrigues. The abandoned army post 
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at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, situated in the northeastern 
corner of the State, was decided upon as a suitable location, 
and to this point the prisoners were ordered sent. It was an 
ideal place for the purpose, with its delightful summer climate 
due to an altitude of 7,000 feet, reinforced by a healthy, dry 
atmosphere and excellent water. The post and camp site were 
at the head of a beautiful grass-covered basin, surrounded by 
hills of varying heights, covered with a rich growth of pine 
and cedar. It was a peaceful, quiet spot 3 miles from the Santa 
Fé Railway, and 14 miles from the nearest town, Gallup, a 
village of some 3,000 inhabitants. 

The decision having been made, was quickly put into effect. 
A squadron of cavalry was sent to Fort Wingate to re-garrison 
that. post, to make the necessary preparations in the way of 
collecting fuel and supplies and to receive the Mexicans. 

On May 4, 1914, 2,179 prisoners on three trains, each train 
guarded by a company of Infantry, left Fort Bliss, Texas; and on 
the fifth, the remainder were dispatched on four trains, with the 
same guard. Each train consisted of thirteen coaches and two 
baggage cars; except the last which had ten coaches and three 
baggage cars. 

The movement involved the transportation of twenty-two 
officers and 338 enlisted men forming the guard, and 3,397 men, 
1,002 women, 280 children over 5 years of age and 213 children 
under that age, at a cost to the United States Government of 
$62,707.20; and was made without accident or trouble of any 
kind, and without loss of any of the prisoners. One Mexican 
soldier endeavored to escape by jumping through a window as 
the train was moving slowly through the outskirts of El Paso. 
Unfortunately, he jumped almost into the arms of a U.S. Cavalry 
patrol. He was returned to Fort Bliss and left on a later section. 

Four companies of the guard of United States troops which 
accompanied the Mexicans returned to Fort Bliss on completion 
of their duty, the other three remaining to assist the Cavalry. 

The complete equipment of the Fort Bliss camp was taken on 
the same train with the Mexicans; this included the tentage, 
‘amp equipage, water-pipe, tools, and the posts and wire of the 
stockade fence. 

Naturally this was quite an undertaking, but all the details 
were carefully thought out in advance, and when the movement 
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actually began it moved smoothly and with celerity. Just prior 
to the departure of the Mexicans for Fort Wingate, seventeen 
additional Federals were received for internment with the others. 
They had been forced across the boundary at Eagle Pass, during an 
engagement at Piedras Negras, Mexico. 

For the change of camps, the Mexicans were required to strike 
their own tents, clean up the camp, take down the fence gradually 
by sections, dig up the water-mains and perform all manual labor 
incident to the move; and similarly, at Fort Wingate, they pitched 
camp on the site laid out by the American officers, rebuilt the 
stockade fence, replaced the water-mains and reestablished the 
camp along the same lines as at Fort Bliss. 

The plan of the camp at Fort Wingate was modified to the form 
of an octagon, to conform to the ground, with a perimeter of 
4,100 feet. Organizations were quartered by streets; latrines, 
incinerators, recreation spaces, camp exchange, hospital, bath- 
house, officer’s club, and chapel, were all constructed and put in 
use as soon as practicable. Punishment pens, small stockades 
for tools and supplies, and suitable quarters for the guard actually 
on duty over the prisoners, were also built. 

The Mexicans were guarded during the day by sentinels in 
elevated sentry-boxes placed at each of the eight angles of the 
fence, and at night, this line was further strengthened by sentinels 
midway between the sentry-boxes on the longer faces of the 
fence. Sentinels were armed with shot-guns. Street lamps using 
mineral oil, were placed about the fence, on the outside, at in- 
tervals of 10 to 15 yards, but furnished poor illumination for 
protective purposes. The Mexicans were quickly settled in 
their new homes and were apparently happier and more contented 
than they had been at Fort Bliss. 

Due to the conditions in the Colorado mining section, it became 
necessary to transfer three troops of cavalry from Fort Wingate 
to the disturbed region, and five companies of infantry were 
ordered from Fort Bliss to replace them; giving a total force at 
Fort Wingate for duty with the interned Mexicans, of eight 
companies of infantry and one troop of cavalry. 

Supplies for Fort Wingate were hauled by wagon transportation 
from the railway 31% miles, the regular transportation equipment 
of the United States troops being supplemented by hired wagons 
and teams brought from Gallup, and other points in the vicinity. 
The conditions at Fort Wingate warranted greater freedom 
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being given the Mexicans, and a limited number of paroles were 
granted to officers; while certain of the enlisted men were per- 
mitted to work without a guard. These men, steadily employed 
at the bakery, the supply store-houses, the pumping plant, and 
other similar work, were paroled from 7 a. m. to 5.30 p. m., and 
none took undue advantage of the privilege given. 

All general and field officers and a limited number of subordiante 
officers, were permitted to leave the camp each day after 8 a. m. on 
giving their written paroles not to take any undue advantage of 
the privilege granted, not to go more than 1 mile from camp, and 
to return by 6.30 p.m. The breaking of their paroles by five 
officers of the Irregulars, who escaped, caused this privilege to 
be curtailed in August to Regular officers only. 

The excellence of the military band organized in the camp has 
been mentioned. On each Sunday afternoon this band played in 
the bandstand on the parade ground of the post, and was a source 
of pleasure to the American garrison and to the civilians who came 
for miles around to hear it. On these occasions, the Mexican 
officers on parole, with their wives and families, were always 
present and added to the cosmopolitan gathering under the trees 
in front of the American officers’ quarters. 

On the Fourth of July the band assisted materially in making 
the celebration of our National holiday a success by playing the 
“Star Spangled Banner”’ at the formal raising of the flag that 
day, followed by patriotic airs of our country. They also furn- 
ished music in connection with the program of events on two 
athletic field-days held by the United States troops. 

The Mexicans thought the Fourth of July an appropriate occa- 
sion to appeal to the President of the United States in their own 
behalf, and the following telegram, in Spanish, was sent: 


His Excellency, the President of the United States: 


The general officers; chiefs, officers and soldiers interned in 
this Fort, present their compliments on the occasion of the anni- 
versary of the Independence of the United States, and at the 
same time respectfully invite your attention to our unfortunate 
status, far from our country and our families, and pray you 
order that we may be given our liberty on this anniversary. 

We confide in your well-known benevolence for favorable 
consideration of our request. 

In the name of all the Refugees, 

The General, 
Francisco Castro. 
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To this the following reply was received: 

Gen. Francisco Costro, 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico. 

In the name of the President, I acknowledge receipt of your 
courteous telegram of greeting in commemoration of the anni- 
versary of the Independence of the United States, and extend to 
you my appreciation of your felicitations, with the hope that the 
good will which this Government and people bear to your country, 
may ever be felt in the cause of peace. 

W. J. Bryan. 

For the opening of their new Officers’ Club early in July, the 
Mexicans worked up an elaborate program, and invited all the 
American officers and their families to be present. Recitations, 
vocal and instrumental music of a really excellent quality and 
selections by the band, all served to make a most enjoyable 
evening pass quickly. 

The anniversary of the patriots, Benito Juarez on July 18, and 
Miguel Hidalgo on the thirtieth, and of Emancipation Day, 
September 15, furnished opportunities for elaborate literary and 
musical programs, filled to overflowing with the patriotic fervor 
so dear to the Mexican heart. 

On June 22, 1914, Gen. Cayetano Romero died, after a brief 
illness. He had received every attention from the medical 
officers of the United States, but his advanced age made him 
unable to withstand the additional strain of illness. Until the 
remains were removed for burial, Gen. Romero’s body lay in 
state in the Mexican officers’ large club tent, with coffin covered 
with the Mexican flag, surrounded by candles, and with a guard 
of honor constantly in attendance. When the remains were borne 
to the post cemetery where interment took place, the Mexican 
flag covered his coffin and was buried with him. An armed 
military escort of United States troops accompanied the remains 
to the grave and fired a salute of three volleys. The Mexican 
band furnished appropriate music. Addresses were delivered at 
the grave by officers of his command, and all the Mexican generals, 
chiefs and officers followed the remains to the cemetery. Many 
United States officers, soldiers and ladies were also present to 
honor this distinguished soldier, whose death was regretted by 
everyone. Gen. Romero was a soldier of forty-two years of 
service, most of it active. He was 65 years old, and had seen 
many revolutions and many changes in the complexion of political 
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affairs in Mexico. His burial place was suitably marked by a 
very handsome monument of granite in the form of a base and 
pedestal, suitably carved and inscribed. All the work of getting 
out the granite blocks, cutting and fashioning, and the very 
creditable carving was done by Mexicans skilled in that class of 
labor. 

It was a source of regret that no way could be found to enable 
all the Mexicans who so desired, to earn a little money while 
detained in the United States. Officers and men alike were, 
with few exceptions, without any funds and apparently absolutely 
dependent upon their pay for support. Every effort was made to 
induce their Government to allot them a small amount of money 
at various times, but with little success. 

While at Fort Bliss, they were paid three times by the Mexican 
consul at El Paso, each officer receiving $5.00 and each soldier 
$2.00, United States currency; but after arrival at Fort Wingate, 
even this meager stipend ceased. The Constitutionalist soldiers 
fared better; they received $20:00 each while at Fort Bliss; and 
$5.00 each while at Fort Wingate from the Constitutionalist 
commercial agent at El Paso, and in addition were kept well 
supplied with needed clothing. The requests made upon this 
agent by the officials of the camp, invariably received immediate 
and full compliance. 

The apparent lack of interest manifested towards the Federals 
did not rest with their consular representatives in El Paso, for the 
latter urged their government more than once, to provide neces- 
sary funds to supply their officers and soldiers with equipment 
clothing and money. The United States furnished subsistence 
and clothing to the interned prisoners but never any cash, and 
when the Mexicans returned to their own country, the great 
majority went absolutely penniless, though it is not certain that 
this was an abnormal condition for many of them. 

By June, conditions in Mexico appeared no nearer a permanent 
settlement, and the possibility of having to place the Mexicans in 
permanent winter quarters engaged the attention of those in 
charge. The rigorous winter climate at Fort Wingate, and the 
illy clad condition of the Mexicans, made the outlook unenviable 
for them and expensive for the United States, and ways and means 
looking to their release in the United States or return to Mexico 
were diligently studied. 
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The expense incident to building winter quarters, to fitting out 
the men, women and children for cold weather, or to transferring 
them to a warmer climate for the winter, was rather appalling, 
and the attention of the State Department was drawn to the 
advisability if practicable of securing their release before cold 
weather set in. 

The first effort toward effecting releases was the securing, early 
in July, of a list of those Mexicans claiming to be non-combatants 
of any description, and those claiming prior residence in the United 
States. Claims involving 240 men, 124 women, and ninety-eight 
children, were filed. Practically none of these had any funds, 
and many could not pass the physical requirements for entry into 
the United States. It was apparent that it would be impossibile 
for them to qualify under our immigration laws, and the matter 
received no further consideration. 

The prospect of spending the winter at Fort Wingate did not 
appeal to the Mexicans, and apparently about this time there 
was much discussion among them regarding their prospects for 
release. This unrest culminated in the nearest approach to mutiny 
occurring in the camp, involving as it did officers of rank of both 
regulars and irregulars. It took the form of a demand upon 
Gen. Castro, the Mexican camp commander, that he should 
retire from that position and give way to some one whom they 
should select, who would be more aggressive in looking after their 
interests. Needless to say, as soon as this matter came to the 
attention of the American officials, it was suppressed with a firm 
hand, and Gen. Castro was assured that as long as he was the duly 
authorized and legal commander of the Mexican troops interned 
at Fort Wingate, he would receive the moral and physical support 
of United States authority. 

The matter was also brought to the attention of the Mexican 
Government, probably by Gen. Castro, and as a result, a circular 
memorandum, of which the following is a translation, was for- 
warded to Gen. Castro for publication to the camp: 


To the Officers and Troops Detained at Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico: 

It has come to the knowledge of this office, that on the twenty- 
fourth ultimo, several regular and irregular officers held a meeting 
in a tent that is in that camp, and is known as “The Casino,”’ 
and they agreed to go to the tent that is occupied by Gen. Castro, 
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before whom, and after some of the soldiers had joined them 
and were formed in front of his tent, two majors and a captain 
of the army requesfed him to resign the command which he has 
of the camp, because, according to the petitioners, he did not 
fully comply with his duties. 

Although Gen. Castro has not communicated anything on this 
subject, no doubt because he is well aware of what his duties are 
and the obligations that he has as one of the army and as a fellow- 
citizen, this action has seemed very strange to this office, that 
notwithstanding the actual hard-pressed condition of the Republic 
and the sad confinement that the detained are suffering, there 
should be several Mexican officers expressing their displeasure and 
making unreasonable petitions, showing in foreign soil, what 
little regard our soldiers have for discipline and subordination to 
the National Army, and to what state of relaxation and of narrow- 
ness have come the dispositions of morality and respect contained 
in the Regulations of the Army and which should not be trampled 
upon under any circumstances by those who sooner or later, are 
to be the defenders of National sovereignty. 

Whatever may be the condition of our abnegated soldiers in 
that camp, and no matter how influential may be the hand that 
is intriguing to sow the seed of discord and envy among you, 
where there should reign brotherhood and comfort, Gen. Castro 
is not to blame for the misfortune that has befallen you nor is he 
the one that has failed to inform on each and every incident that 
has happened to a fellow-citizen, much less was it he who hindered 
the distribution of funds and clothing, which all of you are in 
need of, but on the contrary envy, intrigues, and treason of our 
brethren are the causes that have placed the Government of the 
Republic, and consequently the Treasury, in a condition of not 
being able to help as one would desire; but notwithstanding such 
penury, the Inspector of Mexican Consulates, as well as the under- 
signed, are actively working to secure the necessary means to 
aid you all, but should circumstances not permit it, a better 
example can be set by the Army not denying its manhood, sub- 
ordination and patriotism, than by living in the midst of discord, 
dissension and envy. 

J. D. HERNANDEZ, 
Consul of Mexico. 


The unrest among the men, backed by some of their officers, 
took the more practical form of greater activity in attempts to 
escape, many attempts succeeding. As stronger efforts on the 
part of the guard to prevent escape made it more dangerous and 
difficult, the practicability of tunnels to effect escapes was con- 
ceived and on August 13 and 14, on information furnished, four 
tunnels leading from the camp, and in various stages of construc- 
tion, were located and destroyed. 
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The executive officer, having through a jealous Mexican woman 
learned the approximate location of two tunnel entrances, the 
exact location was fixed by careful observation at night made 
from concealed positions outside the stockade by the officer of 
the day and the police officer. About 1 o’elock a. m., two com- 
panies of infantry were quietly awakened in their barracks and 
taken to the stockade. One company went to each suspected 
locality. It was all done so quietly and quickly that some of the 
Mexicans were surprised at work. 

Three tunnels were found, one about 87 feet long leading from 
the southwest face of camp, another on the north about 50 feet 
in length, and the third opposite the northeast side and about 
40 feet long. None had exits on the outside of the fence. On 
the morning of the fourteenth, the entire command made a 
thorough search of the whole camp for regular and improvised 
tools that might be used in this work, and confiscated them. 
The same day, the entire inner perimeter of the camp, to a dis- 
tance of 75 yards from the fence was gone over carefully foot by 
foot, and finally a fourth tunnel about 30 feet in length was 
discovered, leading under the fence in an easterly direction. 

These tunnels all started in occupied tents, and the openings 
were concealed with great ingenuity; first there was a trap-door, 
on top of this adobe bricks, and on this the usual adobe tent floor, 
well packed and no different in appearance from any other. By 
prodding with bayonets and iron rods, the tunnels where the 
men were not actually at work were discovered. Necessary 
disciplinary steps were taken with the officers in charge of the 
streets where the entrances were located, and with the men in 
whose tents they were found. 

At the time these tunnels were under construction, a great deal 
of adobe building was going on in camp, and it developed that the 
earth removed from the tunnels had been utilized at the construc- 
tion pits for manufacturing bricks. The clay pits in camp were 
closed, and the brick industry removed outside the camp limits 
and placed under special guards. After the discovery and loca- 
ion of these tunnels, escapes ceased. 

About this time, too, several mail packages when opened, were 
found to contain wire-cutters, files, and steel saws. All ordinary 
letter and paper mail for the Mexicans was distributed through 
their own postoffice, by their own postmaster and his assistants, 
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but packages were opened by the owner in the presence of the 
gate guard, and contraband articles seized. 

The Huerta Government in Mexico having been overthrown 
in August, and the Constitutionalists having taken control, the 
opportunity seemed ripe for opening negotiations looking to the 
repatriation of those interned in the United States. From the 
first, there appeared no objection on the part of the de facto Mexican 
government to the return of the non-commissioned officers and 
privates, but it was emphatically stated that the presence of any 
Federal officer in Mexico would not be desirable. 

To avoid the expense of transportation from Fort Wingate to 
the Mexican border, it was thought that some of the Mexicans 
might be released at Fort Wingate itself, provided work could be 
found for them in which they might engage immediately upon 
release. Communication was opened with officials of the Santa 
Fé Railroad, with owners of the mines in the vicinity of Gallup 
and other enterprises nearby, with a view to securing employment 
for such as desired to remain in the United States. No satis- 
factory arrangements could be made however, and these negotia- 
tions came to naught. 

The Board of Trustees of Gallup, N. M., entered a written protest 
against releasing the Mexicans at Fort Wingate or in that vicinity, 
and the Governor of New Mexico was also unwilling to have other 
than a very limited number released in the State. 

Advice of the United States Department of Labor was sought, 
and that department through the immigration service at El Paso, 
stood ready to do everything possible to expedite the disposal of 
the prisoners. When the immigration officials were notified that 
the sanitary troops were ready for release in August, one of their 
inspectors was sent to Fort Wingate, investigated the cases and 
disposed of all in which action could be taken. 

The War Department finally settled the whole matter by order- 
ing all enlisted men, with their families, to be sent to Mexico via 
Eagle Pass, Texas, and delivered to representatives of the Consti- 
tutionalist Government at Piedras Negras, Mexico. 

General Carranza guaranteed to the United States that all such 
persons would have complete protection, and furthermore stated 
that he had directed the Governor of Coahuila to use 100,000 
pesos for their care and maintenance while seeking employment. 
General Villa also informed the War Department that he offered 
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similar guarantees of protection and would use every effort to 
secure employment for those returning through Juarez, Mexico. 
A good many of the men would have preferred to return to Mexico 
by way of El Paso, Texas, and Juarez, Mexico, but the War 
Department deemed it best to forward all to Piedras Negras. 

The disposition of the officers was a different matter. They 
were not desired in Mexico, nor did they wish to return at this 
time, fearing for their personal safety. The release of 286 officers 
at Fort Wingate was not desirable, as most of them had very 
little money, nor was it expedient to continue to hold them in- 
definitely. A canvass was made to discover where the officers 
preferred to go in the United States. It was found that eighty-one 
desired to go to points in New Mexico, thirty-eight to Arizona, 
three to California, two to New York, and 104 to Texas. The 
remainder had no preference, merely wishing to go anywhere 
that work could be found. 

It was decided that the officers, with their families, would be 
liberated at Fort Wingate, and furnished with railway transporta- 
tion to any point they wished to go, provided the cost did not 
exceed that of a ticket from Wingate, New Mexico, to Eagle Pass, 
Texas. 

The plan outlined having received the approval of the Depart- 
ment of State and the War Department, steps were taken to 
carry it out at once. On September 19, the Depot Quartermaster 
at El Paso was directed to arrange at once for transportation to 
Piedras Negras via Eagle Pass, of about 2,880 enlisted Mexican 
prisoners, 822 women and 334 children; using seven trains each 
composed of two baggage cars, eleven coaches and one tourist 
sleeper; each train to be accompanied by a guard of one company 
of United States Infantry. 

The Immigration Office at El Paso was notified of the proposed 
release of the officers and on September 22 sent two inspectors to 
Fort Wingate to handle the entry into the United States of the 
officers and their families. These officials began their work on 
the twenty-third, and by the evening of the twenty-fifth, had 
disposed of all cases except a few held for appearance before the 
Immigration Board at El Paso. 

Upon the request of the Department of State, the following 
named officers were not released, but were held for transportation 
to Fort Bliss, where they were to be detained awaiting the pleasure 
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of that Department: Gen. Jose Inez Salazar, Gen. Maximo 
Castillo, Col. Rodrigo Quevedo, Maj. Jesus San Martin, and Capt. 
Agustin Escudero. The families of these officers were released. 

Other details preparatory to the breaking up of the Mexican 
Camp involved the sending of two companies of infantry to Fort 
Wingate, to assist in the departure of the Mexicans and the placing 
of the post itself in condition for abandonment again. 

The actual movement of the Mexicans to be repatriated com- 
menced on September 22, 1914, when two trains were dispatched, 
followed each day by two trains, until all had departed. 

The procedure was as follows: 

On the afternoon of the day previous to each shipment, a 
group aggregating about 1,000 enlisted men and their families 
was placed in two special compartments of the stockade, 500 in 
each, with their personal belongings. Tents were struck and the 
portion of the camp they had occupied was cleaned up. Rations 
to serve them on the trip were issued, to be cooked and carried 
by the individuals. The morning of the day of departure, their 
effects and the baggage of the guard for the trains were hauled to 
Wingate Station, 314 miles, and loaded into baggage cars appro- 
priately marked. At 1 p. m. of the same day, the two groups 
were started on the march to the station; each guarded by the 
company which was to accompany it as train guard. Ambulances 
were furnished for the sick, crippled, and the young children. At 
the station, the group for each train was divided into sections, 
one for each car, and loading proceeded expeditiously. The 
trains were dispatched promptly each day between 4 and 5 o’clock 
p. m. This process was repeated until seven trains had been 
sent forward. A small number of the prisoners was retained for 
the purpose of thoroughly cleaning up the camp site, storing 
canvas, stockade material and stores. 

The final arrangements included the police of the camp, storage 
of property, transportation to Eagle Pass of enlisted men and 
families remaining in camp, transportation of the Mexican officers 
who were to be held at Fort Bliss, and transportation of remaining 
United States troops with their property to Fort Bliss. Fort 
Wingate was left in charge of a company of infantry, to proceed 
with its abandonment. 

The final train, which left Wingate at 4.30 p. m., September 
26, carried all the above enumerated personnel and property. On 
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arrival at El Paso, that portion of the train intended for Eagle 
Pass was detached, and proceeded on its way. All the United 
States troops accompanying the Mexicans detrained at Eagle 
Pass, the trains then proceeding across the Rio Grande to Piedras 
Negras, Mexico. Upon completion of this duty, the troops 
returned to their original station at Fort Bliss, Texas. 

To facilitate the handling of the Mexicans at Eagle Pass, the 
commanding officer of the United States troops at that point was 
instructed to notify the Immigration officials and the Constitu- 
tionalist commander at Piedras Negras of the times of arrival of 
the trains, and to furnish necessary guard to preserve order while 
the prisoners were in Eagle Pass. To further insure their care, 
two days’ rations in bulk for each group were shipped in the baggage 
car of each train, to be distributed on arrival in Piedras Negras. 

The interned Mexicans were now disposed of as follows: 

Two thousand eight hundred and sixty-one men, 852 women, 
and 434 children were transported to Piedras Negras; ten men, with 
three women, and two children, being immediate members of 
families of officers, were released with them at Fort Wingate and 
accompanied them to their destination; twelve men, five women 
and two children were taken to El Paso by the Immigration 
officers, and subsequently released by them; five officers were 
taken to Fort Bliss and confined subject to further orders. 

The remaining officers, after being passed by the Immigration 
Inspector, were furnished transportation for themselves and 
families to the various points in California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas which they had selected for their future homes. 

The drama, or the comedy, depending upon the view-point, 
was thus brought to a close, the curtain fell and nothing remained 
but the memory and the cost accounting. It had been an expen- 
sive piece of business beyond question, and the United States 
was compelled to foot the bills without much prospect of immediate 
reimbursement. 

Article XII, of the Hague Convention, provides, with reference 
to interned belligerents: 

In default of Special Agreement, the Neutral Power shall 
supply the interned with food, clothing and relief which the 


dictates of humanity prescribe. At the conclusion of peace, the 
expenses caused by the internment shall be made good. 


The United States performed its obligations with generosity 
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and humanity, and it is believed that the Mexicans left the custody 
of the United States with a higher regard for the American soldier 
and with only feelings of gratitude and warm friendship for the 
American Nation. 

The total cost of transporting and caring for all interned Mexican 
soldiers and military refugees amounted to $740,653.13. Con- 
gress made two special appropriations for this purpose, one of 
$500,000.00 and another of $170,000.00. A deficiency estimate 
was submitted for $71,253.13, which included $600.00 for trans- 
portation and maintenance of the Mexican officers sent to Fort 
Bliss after the camp at Fort Wingate was abandoned. It is 
presumed that ultimately a claim will be lodged against Mexico 
for reimbursement to the full extent of these expenditures. 








Varied Ground. 
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Grant’s Views on Military Art.* 


Some of our generals failed because they worked out everything 
by rule. They knew what Frederick did at one place, and 
Napoleon at another. They were always thinking about what 
Napoleon would do. Unfortunately for their plans, the rebels 
would be thinking about something else. I don’t underrate 
the value of military knowledge, but if men make war in slavish 
observations of rules, they will fail. No rules will apply to condi- 
tions of war as different as those which exist in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Consequently, while our generals were working out problems 
of an ideal character, problems that would have looked well on a 
blackboard, practical facts were neglected. To that extent I 
consider remembrances of old campaigns a disadvantage. Even 
Napoleon showed that, for my impression is that his first success 
came because he made war in his own way, and not in imitation 
of others. War is progressive, because all the instruments and 
elements of war are progressive. I do not believe in luck in war 
any more than in luck in business. Luck is a small matter, may 
affect a battle or a movement, but not a campaign or a career. 
A successful general needs health and youth and energy. I 
should not like to put a general in the field over fifty. When I 
was in the Army I had a physique that could stand anything. 
Whether I slept on the ground or in a tent, whether I slept one 
hour or ten in the twenty-four, whether I had one meal or three, or 
none, made no difference. I could lie down and sleep in the rain 
without caring. But I was many years younger, and I could 
not hope to do that now. Sherman thinks he could go through a 
campaign, but I question it, although Sherman is in the best 
condition. The power to endure is an immense power, and 
naturally belongs to youth. The only eyes a general can trust are 
his own. He must be able to see and know the country, the 
streams, the passes, the hills. You look on a map and you see a 
pass in Switzerland. You know there is such a pass, but in a 
military sense you really know nothing about it. After you had 
ridden over a Swiss pass, your knowledge of all other passes would 
be good, and you could depend upon your maps. There is nothing 





*Extract from “Around the World with General Grant.— Young. 
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ideal in war. The conditions of war in Europe and America are 
so unlike that there can be no comparison. Compare the invasion 
of France by the Germans with the invasion of the South. The 
Germans moved from town to town, every town being a base of 
supply. They had no bridges to build. They had no corduroy 
roads to make, and I question if a corduroy road was made in the 
whole campaign. I saw no reason for one in my journeys through 
France. I saw the finest roads in the world. The difficulties 
of a campaign in an open country, generally a wilderness like 
America, especially as compared with a highly civilized country 
like France, are incalculable. 
® 


Grant’s Views on Mexico. 


With a soldier the flag is paramount. I know the struggle with 
my conscience during the Mexican War. I have never altogether 
forgiven myself for going into that. I had very strong opinions 
on the subject. I do not think there was ever a more wicked war 
than that waged by the United States on Mexico. I thought so 
at the time, when I was a youngster, only I had not moral courage 
enough to resign. I had taken an oath to serve eight years, 
unless sooner discharged, and I considered my supreme duty 
was to my flag. I had a horror of the Mexican War, and I have 
always believed that it was on our part most unjust. The wicked- 
ness was not in the way our soldiers conducted it, but in the conduct 
of our Government in declaring war. The troops behaved well in 
Mexico, and the Government acted handsomely about the peace. 
We had no claim on Mexico. Texas had no claim beyond the 
Nueces River, and yet we pushed on to the Rio Grande and 
crossed it. I am always ashamed of my country when I think of 
that invasion. Once in Mexico, however, and the people, those 
who had property, were our friends. We could have held Mexico, 
and made it a permanent section of the Union with the consent of 
all classes whose consent was worth having. Overtures were 
made to Scott and Worth to remain in the country with their 
armies. The Mexicans are a good people. They live on little 
and work hard. They suffer from the influence of the Church, 
which, while I was in Mexico at least, was as bad as could be. 
The Mexicans were good soldiers, but badly commanded. The 
country is rich, and if the people could be assured a good govern- 
ment, they would prosper. See what we have made of Texas 
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and California—empires. There are the same materials for new 
empires in Mexico. I have always had a deep interest in Mexico 
and her people, and have always wished them well. I suppose 
the fact that I served there as a young man, and the impressions 
the country made upon my young mind, have a good deal to do 
with this. When I was in London, talking with Lord Beaconsfield, 
he spoke of Mexico. He said he wished to heaven we had taken 
the country, that England would not like anything better than to 
see the United States annex it. I suppose that will be the future 
of the country. Now that slavery is out of the way there could 
be no better future for Mexico than absorption in the United 
States. But it would have to come, as San Domingo tried to 
come, by the free will of the people. I would not fire a gun to 
annex territory. I consider it too great a privilege to belong to 
the United States for us to go around gunning for new territories. 
Then the question of annexation means the question of suffrage, 
and that becomes more and more serious every day with us. 
That is one of the grave problems of our future. 


® 


Grant’s Views on West Point. 


When the Mexican War broke out my ambition was to become 
an assistant professor of mathematics in West Point. I think 
I would have been appointed. But so many officers from my 
regiment had been assigned to other duties that it was nearly 
stripped, and although I should have been glad to have found an 
honorable release from serving in a war which I detested and 
deplored as much as I did our war with Mexico, I had not the 
heart to press the matter. But in that day conduct counted 
against a cadet to such a degree that any special excellence in 
study would be affected by the manner in which he tied his shoes. 
“Conduct”’ did not mean necessarily bad, immoral conduct, but 
late rising, negligence in dress, and soon. Schofield is one of the 
best mathematicians in the country, and in other respects a very 
superior man. Yet his marks in conduct kept him down. The 
same with Sheridan. Poor Sheridan was put back a year in his 
course for a row with one of his fellow cadets, and was so low in 
conduct that in the end he only squeezed through. This conduct 
rule was an injustice in its old operation; and one reason why I 
assigned Schofield to command West Point was, that knowing 
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how the rule worked in his day, and against so able a man as 
himself, he might amend it. I think West Point is the best school 
in the world. I do not mean the highest grade, but the most 
thorough in its discipline. A boy to go through four years in 
West Point, must have the essential elements of a strong, manly 
character. Lacking any of these he must fail. I hear army men 
say their happiest days were at West Point. I never had that 
experience. The most trying days in my life were those I spent 
there, and I never recall them with pleasure. 


® 


Sherman's Views.* 


On Volunteers.—The real difficulty was and will be again to 
obtain an adequate number of good soldiers. We tried almost 
every system known to modern nations, all with more or less 
success—voluntary enlistments, the draft and bought substitutes— 
and I think that all officers of experience will confirm my assertion 
that the men who voluntarily enlisted at the outbreak of the war 
were the best, better than the conscript, and far better than the 
bought substitute. 

On Infant:y—If anything, the Infantry has been increased 
in value. 

All great wars will as heretofore depend chiefly on the Infantry. 
Artillery is more valuable with new and inexperienced troops than 
with veterans. In the early stages of the war the field guns often 
bore the proportion of six to a thotisand men; but toward the 
close of the war one gun, or at most two, to 1,000 men was deemed 
enough. 


® 


Scott on Newspaper Fame. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, January 28, 1847. 
GENERAL )RDERS, | 
No. 3. f 
The following Regulation has been received from the War 
Department. 


*Extracts from Memoirs. 
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War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, January 28, 1847. 
The President of the United States directs that paragraph 650 
of the General Regulations of the Army, established on the 
first of March, 1825, and not included among those published 
January 25, 1841, be now published, and that its observance 
as a part of the General Regulations be strictly enjoined upon the 
Army. 
By ORDER OF THE PRESIDENT: 
W. L. Marcy, 
Secretary of War. 


The following is the paragraph of the General Regulations for 
the Army, established on the first of March, 1825, referred to 
above: 

650. Private letters or reports relative to military marches 
and operations are frequently mischievous in design and always 
disgraceful to the Army. 

They are therefore strictly forbidden, and any officer found 
guilty of making such report for publication, without special 
permission, or of placing the writing beyond his control, so that 
it finds its way to the press, within one month after the termination 
of the campaign to which it relates, shall be dismissed from the 
service. 

By Order: 
Wo. G. FREEMAN, 
Asst. Adjt. General. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Mexico, Nov. 12, 1847. 
GENERAL “| 
No. 349. 

The attention of certain officers of this Army is recalled to the 
foregoing Regulation, which the General in Chief is resolved to 
enforce, so far as it may be in his power. 

As yet, but two echoes from home, of the brilliant operations 
of our arms, in this basin have reached us—the first in a New 
Orleans, and the second through a Tampico newspaper. 

It requires not a little charity to believe that the principal 
heroes of the scandalous letters alluded to, did not write them, 
or especially procure them to be written, and the intelligent can 
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be at no loss in conjecturing the author—chiefs, partisans and pet 
familiars. To the honor of the service, the disease, pruriency of 
fame not earned—cannot have seized upon half a dozen officers 
(present), all of whom, it is believed, belong to the same coteries. 

False credit may, no doubt, be obtained at home by such des- 
picable self-puffing and malignant exclusion of others, but at the 
expense of the just esteem and consideration of all honorable 
officers who love their country, their profession and the truth of 
history. The indignation of the great number of the latter 
class cannot fail, in the end to bring down the conceited and the 
envious to their proper level 

By Command of Major General Scott. 

H. L. Scort, 


A. A. A. Genl. 
® 


College Interest in National Defense. 


Carnegie Library of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio: 

Please accept our thanks for the pamphlets on national defense 
which you so kindly sent us recently. They will be of the greatest 
use of us. ; 


Wittenberg College Library, Springfield, Ohio: 

We acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of some pam- 
phlets relating to national defense. As we often have calls for 
material on that subject, the pamphlets will be very valuable to us. 


Kansas Wesleyan University Library, Salina, Kans.: 

We acknowledge the receipt of pamphlets bearing up on the 
subject of national defense. We have needed something of the 
kind very much and are grateful to you for them. Anything you 
can send the university on this subject will be helpful and will be 
highly appreciated. 


University of Arkansas Library, Fayetteville, Ark.: 


We are very grateful to you for the pamphlets on the national 
defense. We shall find them very useful. 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.: 


I assure you we shall be very pleased to place these pamphlets 
in our Reading Room. 
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Maryland Agricultural College Library, College Park, Md.: 

This is most timely material, as we have frequent demands from 
students for literature of this kind. 

Ohio State University Library, Columbus, Ohio: 

We wish to thank you for depositing in our library the pamphlets 
on our national defense. If at any future time you have any 
publications which you desire to send us, we will appreciate the 
favor of their receipt. 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana, IIl.: 

We shall be glad to make these pamphlets available for the 
use of our students and general reading public. We shall be 
grateful if you will keep our name on your mailing list to send us 
anything of a similar nature which your Association may publish 
in the future. 

University of Wisconsin Library, Madison, Wis.: 

On behalf of the University of Wisconsin, I beg to return cordial 
thanks for this valued gift. This library will be glad to receive 
copies of such further material on this topic as you may have for 
distribution from time to time. 


Pennsylvania Military College Library, Chester, Pa.: 

The subject is of living interest, and such literature cannot but 
be helpful to thoughtful students of our national military problems. 

Georgia Military Academy Library, College Park, Ga.: 

I am sure the papers will be edifying and profitable to the young 
men of our institution. 

St. John’s Military Academy Library, Delafield, Wis.: 

We are highly indebted to the Infantry Association, and to 
your thoughtfulness in this matter. 

University of Wyoming Library, Laramie, Wyo.: 

We are glad to receive these pamphlets. They will be placed 
upon our regular files and are very useful to us at this time. 
We thank you. 

State University of Kentucky Library, Lexington, Ky.: 

Material of this kind is very welcome and most useful to us 


and we thank you for it. We shall be glad to receive any other 
pamphlet material which you may have for distribution. 
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University of Maryland Library, Baltimore, Md.: 

Beg to express many thanks for the pamphlets on national 
defense. We will be pleased to have you place us on your list 
for future publications. 


University of North Dakota Library, Grand Forks, N. D.: 

We have had a number of inquiries for literature of this kind. 
Assuring you of our appreciation of this gift, etc. 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn.: 

Have received from United States Infantry Association gift of 
pamphlets on national defense, for which I am directed to return 
grateful acknowledgments. 


® 
Use of the Gun-Sling in Action. 

An article appeared in the INFANTRY JOURNAL for May-June, 
1915, by an officer of the organized militia advancing a theory of 
using the gun-sling attached to the left arm by loop and slide in 
the usual way in all extended order drills and in actual combat. 
The theory has been found impracticable for the following reasons, 
as far as experiment will show: 

1. The assumption of the prone and erect positions is rendercd 
slightly more difficult and slower than normal. 

2. The position in which the rifle is forced to be held in advancing 
renders running difficult and tiresome. 

3. Fixing bayonet is difficult, especially while soldier is in prone 
position. 

4. In bayonet exercise free movement of the picceis impossible. 

5. There is an evident tendency to shoot low in rapid fire. 

In mentioning only these points all the theories advanced 
originally and not herein disproven are not admitted to be correct, 
but it is held that the reasons given above are ample in themselves 


for dismissing the idea as being impractical and unworthy of 
adoption. 


J. O. K. 
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Ex-President Taft on National Defense.' 


One lesson the war should bring home to us concerns our 
proper military defenses against the unjust aggression of 
another power. It is argued that the character and probable 
consequences of this war render such an attack on us less likely 
than if it had not broken out; and that as long as the belligerents 
are engaged, none is likely to seek an additional foe. It is urged 
moreover that, after the war, victors and vanquished will both 
be in such a state of exhaustion as to discourage a new war with a 
nation circumstanced as we are. But, despite these contentions 
that we are in less danger of attack than before the war, the 
news of battles on land and sea, and the enormous forces of men 
and armament engaged, naturally rouse among our people an 
anxious inquiry into our condition of defense in case the army and 
navy of any one of the belligerents were turned against us. 

We cannot have such defenses unless the people demand them. 
It is greatly better that they should be roused to learn the truth 
by a war between other nations than that it should be forced 
on them by the humiliating experience of national helplessness 
after our country is attacked. 

I do not claim to have expert knowledge on the subject; but I 
was Secretary of War for more than four years and was in a manner 
responsible, as President, for our national defense for four years 
more; so that, perhaps because of that experience as a layman, I 
can be of some assistance by giving to other laymen, in language 
we laymen understand, the general effect of expert evidence on 
the defenses we need and the defenses we have. 

* * * . 

How much of a danger is militarism in this country? It seems 
to me, with some practical experience in governmental possibilities, 
that the danger is very slight; that there are certainconstant fact- 
ors in our political, social and industrial conditions which make an 
army and anavy thecreationand support of which would be militar- 
ism,impossible. We couldnot haveastanding army in time of peace 
anywhere near equal to any one of those of the great continental 
nations of Europe, because the expense per soldier for his pay 
and support, in accord with the present provisions of law, would 
make the cost of such an army prohibitive. 

It costs a great deal more to feed an American soldier than any 





1Extracts from a recent article in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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other soldier in the world. We pay at least $15 a month per man 
as wages. His housing is very much more expensive here than 
abroad. In 1906, when I was Secretary of War, I investigated 
the comparative costs, and this is what I found to be the case 
then, and for purposes of comparison it is just as significant now: 
Our regular military establishment in 1906, with 60,000 effective 
men, cost us $72,000,000. France maintained her army of 546,000 
men on the active list at a cost of $133,000,000. Germany kept up 
her military establishment, with 640,000 men on the active list, 
at an expense of $144,000,000. 

In other words, France had an army about nine times the size 
of ours at less than twice our expenditure, and Germany an army 
of more than ten times ours at just twice the cost. A standing 
army of half a million men on a peace basis at this rate would cost 
us at least half a billion dollars annually. 

But another trouble would arise. Conscription in time of 
peace the American people would not tolerate. In good times 
and at the present pay, it is hard enough to raise an army of even 
less than 100,000. In hard times, when men are out of work, 
recruiting is easier; but the recruiting of half a million men in the 
United States at the present pay, when we are at peace, would be 
impossible. In war the volunteer system would produce an army 
of more than 1,000,000 men at the present pay, but only when 
the patriotic war fervor was strong. 

Therefore it would be necessary to add substantially to the 
present pay of the regular soldiers to secure such a standing army 
in time of peace. This, if the pay were doubled, would mean 
perhaps $1,000,000 more for the Army. This, with the expenses 
of an adequate navy, would so greatly burden the taxpayers that 
it could never receive popular sanction. The very heavy pension 
appropriation of $160,000,000 a year would itself operate as a 
brake on such a plan. 

Congressional constituencies constantly present a demand for 
internal improvements and for other peaceful governmental 
activities, which is showing its effect in a yearly increase of our 
national budget, and this, however much it is to be deprecated, 
has at least the merit of restraining extravagance in our military 
and naval establishment. 

Then the genius of our people is opposed to a large standing 
army. This would find still more acute opposition among the 
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labor unions, which even carry their hostility to the organization 
of a State Militia. It is idle, therefore, to fear such an increase 
in the Regular Army as to gratify the spirit of militarism, or to 
encourage it. 

So far as militarism and the Navy are concerned, we must 
remember that, even though a navy be formidable in ships, 
equipment and men, it is not an instrument furnishing temptation 
to aggrandizing warfare. Though the proper use of a navy in 
actual war would be conducting an offensive compaign against 
the navy and commerce of the enemy, the offensive would be 
merely for the purpose of defending ourselves and preventing 
invasion by the foe. There can be no real aggression in the sense 
of conquering territory and subduing our enemy with a navy alone. 

The necessary limitation on the size of our Army, to which I 
have referred, must always make remote the possibility of our 
having an expeditionary force of any size to carry on a foreign 
war. I repeat, therefore, that, however strong a navy we may 
have, the impossibility of our maintaining a large army will 
always prevent our naval strength from tempting us to war. 

Take Mexico: We have a navy large enough to take all the 
ports of that country. What is the greatest restraint on us 
from invading Mexico? It is that we have not an adequate army. 
It would require 200,000 men to go in and pacify that.country— 
and probably more. It would need the organization of a new 
army. The people know that. Great in some respects as is the 
temptation to abate the international nuisance at our doors, and 
subdue the anarchy that is fast sapping the lifeblood of a country 
in whose prosperity and welfare we have so great an interest, 
there is no popular pressure on the Government to enter on such 
a policy. 

Washington pointed out the great advantage we have in our 
position across the sea from the sources of danger to international 
peace; and, even in the time when that sea was much more of a 
protection than it is now, he advocated adequate preparation of a 
military and naval character in time of peace to avoid war. We 
cannot say that the conditions have changed, with reference to the 
possibility of war, so much that we ought to ignore his advice or 
depart from the policy he recommended. 

The measure of the preparation we ought to make is that which 
will give us defenses that, added to the difficulties of crossing 
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the Atlantic or the Pacific Ocean, will put us on an equality with any 
nation likely to conduct a war of aggression against us. Changed 
as the conditions of modern warfare are, the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans still present a most valuable obstruction and defense for 
us against attack. 


. - * 7 


The second bulwark in defense of our nation is the coast defenses. 
These are twofold: First, the coast defenses proper, which are 
fortifications at strategic points on our coast; and, second, such a 
mobile army as would be needed to meet an expeditionary force 
landed on our shores where, in the nature of things, there are 
and can be no fortifications. 


AS TO COAST DEFENSES. 

We must first get into our heads clearly what the necessary plan 
of the coast defense of a country consists of, and what the object 
of land fortifications must be in such a plan. The fortifications 
play an important part in our first line of defense—to wit, the 
naval line of defense on the high seas. The fortifications, with 
their armament of high-power, long-range guns and the submarine 
defenses of mines and torpedo stations, are intended to cover and 
protect every important coast city against the attacks of the navy 
of the enemy. They relieve our Navy of any duty to protect 
coast cities against the enemy’s navy. But for such fortifications, 
hostile war vessels might slip by our own Navy and subject a 
defenseless city to bombardment and destruction or to the heaviest 
kind of ransom. From such a naval expedition only a compara- 
tively small force could be landed, and a comparatively small force 
supporting the coast artillery could resist its attack on the land. 

Our coast fortifications are criticized because they are not fitted 
to resist land attack in the reverse. By practicable changes in the 
mortar and other batteries of these forts they can be given formid- 
able defensive power against their own capture from the land. 
But it must be borne in mind that their chief military purpose is 
to defend against naval attack upon coast cities and harbors 
from the sea. Their sites are not chosen for protecting cities, near 
which they are constructed, against land attack. That must be 
the work of the third line of defense, the mobile Army. 

The second function of fortifications placed at strategic points 
along the coast, covering not only large cities but every good 
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harbor, is to prevent the landing of an expeditionary force at a 
place that could be made a protected base of operations for an 
invasion of the country. In other words, these fortifications are 
so placed as to compel an invading military expedition to land its 
troops from an inadequate harbor or an open roadstead along the 
coast. 

A third object of fortifications covering good harbors is to afford 
a place of refuge for our commercial shipping, foreign and coastwise, 
for the repair of the ships of our Navy after a battle, and for renew- 
ing their supplies of ammunition and other necessaries without 
being exposed to attack by the enemy’s vessels. 

These are the three objects of coast fortifications. Because the 
public has been given a different and erroneous idea, one cannot 
emphasize too much that coast fortifications are not for the purpose 
of directly resisting the landing of a large expeditionary force to 
invade the country. With the tens of thousands of miles of our 
coast, it would be utterly impossible to build fortifications that 
would cover and protect every mile of that shore. 

Now it is a great satisfaction to be able to say that, except with 
respect to one or two features which can be readily supplied, our 
coast fortifications are entirely adequate for every office that any 
coast fortifications have in modern warfare. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that they are as extensive and 
as defensive as any coast fortifications in the world. There is 
only one important place where we need an additional fort, and 
that is at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. 

The great cities of Norfolk, Baltimore and Washington are 
amply protected by local fortifications, but we do need a fort 
built at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay to cover the passage between 
Cape Henry and Cape Charles. Land has been purchased for 
fortifications at Cape Henry, which ought to be promptly con- 
structed in order that Chesapeake Bay may never again be used 
by an enemy to our great disadvantage, as it has been in the past. 

Criticism of our coast fortifications has been directed against 
the range of our guns. I do not feel it necessary to go into this 
in full, because I do not think it contributes to a layman’s under- 
standing of the exact situation to use detailed and technical 
statements. The high-power, long-distance guns we have in our 
fortifications are 12-inch guns. They are mounted—most of 


them—on what are called disappearing carriages. The gun is 
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loaded and aimed behind a parapet and earthworks; then, by 
machinery, it is elevated above the fortification to be fired, and the 
shock and recoil incident to the firing sink the gun again below 
the fortification, out of sight of the enemy. 

The range of the gun depends on the angle of elevation, the 
explosive power of the charge, and the weight of the projectile. 
By elevating the angle above the horizontal, the distance the 
projectile will go can be increased materially. By increasing the 
weight of the propelling charge and decreasing the weight of the 
projectile, the range can be increased. The range of the twelve- 
inch guns in these fortifications when built was as great as that of 
any guns then in use in modern navies. The possible elevation 
of the guns was 10 degrees above the horizontal, and 5 degrees 
below the horizontal for the purpose of firing down. In very few 
of the fortifications is it necessary to firedown. By a very slight 
change in the carriages the elevation could be increased above the 
horizontal to 15 degrees, with no range below the horizontal and 
without at all interfering with the effectiveness of the gun or the 
carriage. By reducing the weight of the projectile somewhat— 
not enough to be substantially less destructive to battleships at 
long ranges—the range of these 12-inch guns can be increased to 
over 20,000 yards, leaving only 1,000 or 2,000 yards in favor of the 
naval guns. 

If a hostile fleet should station itself at a distance of 24,000 yards 
from a fortification and accurately drop great shells from its 
15-inch guns into the fortification, and strike the guns of the 
fortification, it could reduce it without any effective defense; 
but practically that is not the way it works. At a distance of 
20,000 yards a fortification on the horizon presents a very small 
mark, and when the guns of the fortification at the time of their 
discharge are only a few seconds of time above the parapet they 
form scarcely any mark at all, and very much less than the deck 
and sides of a great battleship. 

Second, the accuracy of aim at that distance depends on the 
length of the base line on which the calculations of the range are 
made. The length of the base line that may be had on a naval 
vessel, as compared with the length of the base line that those 
firing guns in land fortifications have, is so much less that the hits 
of the mark from land at those long distances are several times 
as many as from the deck of a naval vessel. More than this, the 
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platforms of the naval guns are unstable because of the waves of 
the ocean, and this decreases the accuracy of fire. The waste of 
most costly ammunition by battleships at that distance, as com- 
pared with effective hits, would be so great and the damage done 
so little that the advantage in point of range which a fleet with 
15-inch guns would have over a fortification with 12-inch guns at 
15 degrees elevation would really be a negligible factor. 

It is suggested, however, that a fleet might fire at a point beyond 
the range of the coast fortifications over the fortifications into a 
city, without being exposed to any fire themselves. There are 
only a few points along our coast where this would be possible, 
and this could be easily prevented by putting in one or two 16-inch 
guns, as is now proposed, at such points. The expenditure of 
two million or three million dollars in replacing some of the older 
guns by 16-inch guns in some of our largest fortifications would 
remove the slightest ground for the criticism that has been made 
as to the range of our coast-defense guns. 


ad * * * 


The attacks made by the fleet of the Allies, with the heaviest 
naval artillery, on the forts at the Dardanelles, and the inability 
to take those forts by naval attack, have a strong tendency to 
demonstrate the difficulty the heaviest fleets must encounter in 
attempting to destroy proper coast fortifications. The coast 
fortifications in the Dardanelles are said not to be so strong as 
our coast fortifications; and yet the English and French, with 
the strongest fleet ever gathered together, have thought it wise 
to give up the naval attack and resort to the landing of an army 
supported by the fleet. 

The criticism of our coast fortifications is therefore quite un- 
founded. The truth is, we have done better in the matter of our 
coast fortifications, in keeping up to the modern standard of 
defense, than in any other branch of our defense. Our coast 
fortifications are far more complete and much more easily brought 
up to date than our Navy or our Army. 

We are, however, lacking in personnel in our coast fortifications. 
The carefully worked-out plan of a competent Military Board 
requires that we shall have a force large enough to man all our 
guns in our insular and canal fortifications in the regular coast 
artillery force, and that we shall have enough men to man half 
our guns in the fortifications of the continental United States, 
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with the purpose to secure the other half from coast artillery 
militia. We lack 632 officers and 10,000 men in our regular coast 
artillery to satisfy this plan. 

Of course we lack, also, a full complement in our coast artillery 
militia; but if we secure the regular force, as we should, it would 
probably not be difficult to make up the complement of the coast 
artillery militia should war come on, because there is a substantial 
number of men in the coast artillery who do not have to exercise 
great skill. Clearly, however, we should at once proceed to 
recruit our regular coast artillery. 

This present deficiency has been caused partly by the fact that 
we now have very formidable coast defenses to be manned by the 
regular coast artillery at Corregidor, at the mouth of Manila Bay, 
in order to protect that as a naval base; at Pearl Harbor, near 
Honolulu, as an outpost of the Panama Canal, and at the Canal 
itself. 

* * * * 


THE QUESTION OF THE MOBILE ARMY. 


I now come to the question of the mobile army. Confusion 
has existed in the minds of some laymen with reference to the 
difference between that part of the army needed to use and make 
effective our coast fortifications and that part of the army which 
would be required to resist an invasion by an expeditionary force 
of the enemy landed on our shores after our Navy had been im- 
paired or destroyed. This is due partly to the absurd arrangement 
that until recently obtained, by which the command of the mobile 
army and the coast artillery stationed within a territorial division 
is in a major-general of the mobile army. The two branches 
should be separated and the coast artillery put under a brigadier- 
general and a major-general of the coast artillery. 

This reform was in part effected by a general order of February, 
1913. 

The Mobile Army is that part of our Regular Army which is 
capable of transportation for use on the field from any point in 
the United States to any other point in the United States; if 
necessary, to any point in our insular or canal possessions; or, 
indeed, to a foreign country when an invasion of that country 
becomes part of our defense. The coast artillery is an immobile 
force, in the sense that its proper place and duty are in the coast 
fortifications, attending to the discharge of the fixed artillery. 
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Of course it can be moved from one fortification to another; but 
it is a perversion of the object of its creation to use it as infantry 
in a mobile army. 

The Mobile Army is made up of infantry, cavalry and light or 
field artillery, united in units in a proportion that military 
experience and science have shown to be most effective in battle. 
The ordinary military unit in a war is a division of from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand men. The largest part of this division is 
made up of infantry, less than 10 per cent of cavalry, and guns 
of the light artillery in the ratio of something more than three 
guns to 1,000 men of the infantry and cavalry, with the needed 
artillery force to handle and fire them. 

This Mobile Army is to be used as our last line of defense against 
invasion. It is not so important in the first stages of war as the 
Navy and the coast fortifications, because of the risk that the foe 
would run in attempting to send an army across the ocean in 
troopships while our Navy was free on the sea, and while we have, 
as part of our coast defense, submarines and torpedo boats with 
which to sink the unarmed transports. 

The length of time it must take the fastest fleet of troopships 
and a convoying fleet of naval vessels to come from Europe or from 
Asia to our shores would greatly increase the risk and the exposure 
of such unarmed transports. It would be dangerous for any 
considerable force to land on our open shore without maintaining 
their communications, by which supplies might be renewed from 
time to time from their home ports. 

Thus, with an active navy such as we ought to have, the practical 
difficulty of an invasion by a formidable expeditionary force coming 
across either ocean would postpone any attempt until after our 
Navy had been met and practically demolished. 

The alarmists speak of our long line of open coast, where any 
foe might land an expeditionary force, count up the number of 
men that could be sent on the largest transports, assume that they 
would cross as easily and as quickly as one of the great ocean liners 
could run from Southampton or Liverpool to New York with a 
boatload of immigrants; and thus that an army of 100,000 well- 
armed, well-equipped and well-trained men could be landed on our 
coast before we could turn round. Such a picture can only be 
drawn by one who ignores conditions that must always be present. 
The unfairness of such a picture, however, is no reason why we 
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should not take reasonable steps to have an army sufficient to 
meet any expeditionary force likely to be landed, should our Navy 
meet severe reverses and we be limited to such resistance to landing 
as we could give by mines and submarines, or to such embarrass- 
ment as we could effect by raids of the few naval cruisers left 
to us on the line of communication to the home ports of the enemy. 

What kind of an army could we oppose to such an expeditionary 
force? 

The limit of the Regular Army now permitted by law is 100,000 
men. That includes not only the Coast Artillery but also the 
so-called Philippine Scouts, consisting of some 4,000 Filipinos, 
officered by Americans and fitted to do duty only in the Islands. 
Since the limit of 100,000 was fixed conditions have greatly 
changed, and the limit should be changed. 

We have built great fortifications at Corregidor, at the mouth 
of Manila Bay; at Pearl Harbor, near Honolulu; and on the 
Isthmus of Panama. If these fortifications were worth construct- 
ing they are certainly worthy of manning; and I have referred to 
the addition to the Coast Artillery, needed for these and other 
purposes, of 10,000 men and 632 officers. But, besides the Coast 
Artillery companies for the guns of the fortifications, new garrisons 
of the Mobile Army must be maintained to make the defense of 
the Hawaiian Islands and the Panama Canal effective. The 
number of men needed for this purpose has been determined by 
the General Staff. 

The Secretary of War, in his annual report for 1914, shows that 
the Regular Army, on June 30, 1914, consisted of 4,701 officers 
and 87,781 men. Of these, 758 officers and 17,901 men belong 
to the Coast Artillery; and 1,008 officers and 18,434 men belong 
to the staff, technical and noncombatant branches of the Army. 
This leaves a Mobile Army of 2,935 officers and 51,446 men. 
When the proper garrisons of Coast Artillery and of the Mobile 
Army are placed in the Philippines, in the Hawaiian Islands and 
on the Isthmus of Panama, the troops left in the United States 
will be 12,610 of Coast Artillery and 24,602 of the Mobile Army. 
This latter, as the Secretary of War most pertinently points out, 
is not much more than twice the size of the police force of the city 
of New York. For the continental United States, with its popula- 
tion of near 100,000,000 people, this is a very small force. 

The Secretary of War recommends that this mobile force be 
added to by enlisting 25,000 more men, raising the continental 
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mobile force to 50,000. Certainly this is a very moderate increase 
and one sorely needed. If we added-also the 10,000 men needed 
for the coast artillery it would require an increase of 35,000 in 
the Regular Army. This is none too much. My own judgment 
is that this increase ought to be made at once, and that the limit 
of 100,000, to which the President may by order increase the Army, 
should be made to apply only to the Mobile Army of infantry, 
cavalry and field artillery, and to exclude the coast. artillery 
and the Philippine Scouts. 

In time of war, with these increases in our Regular Army made 
by executive order, we should have a mobile force of 75,000 regulars 
and 120,000 of the National Guard in the continental United 
States. The Board of Army Officers, appointed to report on a 
proper organization of our third line of defense, estimated that we 
should need, roughly, an army of 500,000 men. We have small 
arms enough for an army of half a million men and ammunition 
enough. 

How could we raise the remaining 300,000 men of our third line 
of defense? Some effort was made in the second Congress of the 
last Administration to provide for a reserve of men trained in the 
regular service. It has proved an entire failure and has attracted 
not more men than enough to furnish a dinner company for 
Congressman Gardner. The Secretary of War proposes to sub- 
stitute for the plan that has not succeeded one by which, through 
discharges into a reserve by the Secretary, of competent enlisted 
men who have satisfactorily served a year with the colors, a body 
of trained men in reserve can be created, and their places in the 
active regular force be supplied by new enlistments. It seems to 
me that this is a plan which might work, and that it ought to be 
tried. Mr. Garrison has evidently given much study to the matter 
and would not have made such a recommendation unless it was 
approved by the men of lifelong military experience at his side. 


* * * * 


First, we ought to take immediate steps to bring the Navy up 
to the point it would have reached had the policy recommended 
by the Naval Board not been departed from. This is of primary 
importance. So, too, is the supplying of the needed personnel to 
man the ships. This is the line of all others that we must 
strengthen, and this is the line with respect to which we have a 
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certain measure—and that is a standard of equivalence with every 
navy in the world except that of England. 

Second, we should fill up the comparatively small gaps in our 
coast fortifications. This is, of course, important; but it is so 
easily within our immediate reach that it does not call for emphasis. 
The additional 10,000 coast artillery men, however, are of prime 
necessity and should be provided at once. 

Third, the enlargement of our Regular Army to give us 75,000 
effective men in the Mobile Army in the continental United States, 
the creation of a reserve as suggested by Secretary Garrison, and 
a substantial increase in officers by enlargement of West Point 
and the establishment of a new academy in the West, are all 
steps that commend themselves as matters of exigency. 

There is no occasion for alarm. Indeed, I think alarmist 
articles weaken the force of the argument in favor of reasonable 
preparation. The statements are so extreme that the public 
either disbelieve them or say: “If it needs such elaborate and 
expensive preparation it is impossible for us to make it, and we'll 
take the chances.”’ 
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The Reorganization of the Cuban Army.* 


Republic issued a decree reorganizing the Cuban Army 

in compliance with the “Economic Defense” Act of 
October 29, 1914. This act had for its purpose the consolidation 
of the permanent army and the rural guard into a single harmo- 
niously organized force; and the President was empowered and 
directed to effect this consolidation and reorganization, within the 
limits of the act, by decree. 

This decree provided an army to consist of a general staff, six 
cavalry regiments, one infantry regiment, one artillery regiment, 
a sanitary corps, a judge-advocate general’s department, the 
retired officers and enlisted men, and such militia as may be 
organized. 

Under the law the supreme command is vested in the President, 
who exercises it in time of peace through the Secretary of the 
Interior (Secretary of Government), and in time of war may 
assign one or more officers to direct command. The Secretary 
of the Interior is charged with the duty of representing the Presi- 
dent directly, and his orders are always understood to be the order 
of the President. The general staff, under the direction of the 
chief of staff, is charged with the general duty of keeping the 
army prepared for war, including everything incident thereto, 
within its legal powers. The duties are enumerated in detail 
in the decree. 

The officers of the general staff, under the chief, are two assist- 
ants, four lieutenant-colonels, five majors, twelve captains (two 
of whom are aids to the chief), four first lieutenants, and an 
enlisted force of 229 men, 76 of whom are sergeants, and the rest 
mechanics and privates. The chief of staff is appointed by the 
President, and has the rank, pay, and allowances of a major- 
general. He is selected from the officers not below the grade of 


C), February 15, 1915, President Menocal of the Cuban 





* Abstract by Capt. O. E. Hunt, Associate Professor Modern Languages, 
U.S. M.A., of a decree by the President of the Cuban Republic of February 
15, 1915, translated by S. L. Beckwith, Bureau of Insular Affairs, War De- 
partment. 
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colonel, and is expected at all times to maintain harmonious and 
confidential relations with the executive, in default of which he 
must ask to be relieved from the detail, it being especially pro- 
vided that such a request shall not operate to the prejudice of the 
applicant. His term automatically terminates with that of the 
executive appointing him. His duties are those of general super- 
vision over the work of the general staff, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior and the President, and military 
adviser to these officers. All orders of these authorities are 
issued through him to the army. 

The assistants to the chief of staff have the rank, pay and allow- 
ances of brigadier-general, and are likewise selected, on the recom- 
mendation of the chief of staff, and appointed by the President, 
from officers not below the rank of colonel. Other officers of the 
general staff are appointed by the President, after selection by 
the promotion board, referred to below. Service on the general 
staff is for four years, and an officer cannot be reappointed until 
he has served two years with troops. 

The enlisted personnel on duty with the general staff is obtained 
by promotion and transfer from other branches, and by enlist- 
ment especially for the corps. Noncommissioned officers are 
appointed under regulations prescribed by the chief of staff. 

Each cavalry regiment is composed of a staff, a band, a machine 
gun platoon, a pack train, a “third squadron” (Tercio Tactico), 
and six troops. The staff has a colonel, a lieutenant-colonel, 
two majors, and three captains, the duties of quartermaster and 
commissary being performed by the same officer, and the third 
captain being a paymaster. The enlisted personnel consists of a 
sergeant-major, a quartermaster and commissary sergeant, a 
paymaster-sergeant, two color sergeants, one first sergeant, three 
sergeants, and thirteen privates. The band has thirty-two 
enlisted men, the machine gun platoon one first lieutenant and 
twenty-five enlisted, and the pack train one first lieutenant and 
thirty-three enlisted. The staff of the “third squadron” consists 
of a major, sergeant and six privates, and each troop has a captain, 
two lieutentants, and 100 enlisted; and certain troops charged 
with preservation of order outside of the towns have a first lieu- 
tenant and fifty-one men extra. 

The infantry regiment has the same general organization as the 
cavalry, but has three battalions, and the majors are not included 
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in the regimental staff, but belong to their respective battalions, 
and in the enlisted personnel of the regimental staff there are 
two sergeants, two corporals, and ten privates. Otherwise the 
organization at regimental headquarters is the same as the cavalry, 
as are also the band, the machine gun platoon, and the pack 
train. The battalion organization is the same as in the United 
States Army, with the addition of a battalion quartermaster 
and commissary sergeant and six privates. Each infantry 
company is composed of a captain, a first lieutenant, a second 
lieutenant, and 100 enlisted. 

The organization of the artillery regimental headquarters is 
the same except that the three battalion staffs belong to head- 
quarters. There are ten companies, one light battery and one 
mountain battery. The band has a captain and a first lieutenant, 
and eighty enlisted; the machine gun platoon and the pack train 
have the same organization as the cavalry and infantry. The 
staff of an artillery battalion is the same as that of an infantry 
battalion, and the companies have the same strength, arms, and 
organization, as infantry companies. The light battery has one 
captain, two first lieutenants, one second lieutenant, and 133 
enlisted. The mountain battery has the same organization, but 
has ninety privates, while the light battery has 103. 

The Sanitary Corps consists of: 

a—The medical department, of two lieutenant-colonels, two 
majors, twelve captains, and sixteen first lieutenants, all classed 
as surgeons; and 176 enlisted. 

b—The pharmaceutical department, of two first lieutenants and 
four enlisted. 

c—Veterinarians, three captains, ten first lieutenants and ten 
second lieutenants, and fifty-four enlisted. 

The judge-advocate general’s department is composed of two 
lieutenant-colonels, two majors, four captains, and four first 
lieutenants, all classed as attorneys; and sixteen privates. 

In time of peace six troops of cavalry shall be detailed for the 
preservation of public order outside of the towns, and the remainder 
of the army assigned exclusively to military duty. In the per- 
formance of police duty, the troops are held under national 
control, and shall not perform any duty inside town or city limits 
unless so ordered by the President, unless, in their presence,there 
be committed some breach of public order, and there is no muni- 
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cipal police at hand. Under such circumstances prisoners detained 
must be turned over to the civil authorities at once. 

For the purpose of military administration, the country is 
divided into districts, the command of each being conferred on 
the officer of highest rank therein, unless otherwise directed by 
the President. District commanders exercise control over all 
troops within their territory, including the duty of ordering 
courts-martial, and reviewing the findings and sentences. Military 
posts are defined to be those places occupied permanently by 
troops, or in which they are encamped, the zone being previously 
designated by the President. 

The exercise of command pertaining to rank is defined and 
explained, and is the same as in the Army of the United States, 
it being expressly provided that officers of junior rank may succeed 
to higher commands temporarily. Officers of the general staff 
cannot exercise command except temporarily when made necessary 
by the absence of other officers. Medical officers, judge advocates, 
veterinarians, pharmacists, and others of “assimilated rank” 
cannot command troops except in their own corps, but patients 
in hospital are under medical officers for the time being. 

Officers must commence their commissioned life with the 
lowest grade in the branch to which assigned. Vacancies are to 
be filled from the Military Academy except in branches having 
“assimilated rank.’ Officers are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, who issues to them a commission. In all corps having 
“assimilated rank”’ the officers must be between 23 and 40 years 
of age on entrance into the service, and entrance is by competitive 
examination. 

Promotion from the next lower grades is made in the following 
manner: 

a—To first lieutenant, by seniority; 

b—To captain, every five vacancies, four by seniority, and one 
Ly selection; 

c—To major, every four vacancies, three by seniority, and one 
Ly selection; 

d—To lieutenant-colonel, every three vacancies, two by seniority 
and one by selection; 

e—To colonel, every two vacancies, one by seniority, and one 
by selection. 

Notwithstanding these provisions, it is also provided that the 
President may, on proper evidence, promote an officer for extra- 
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ordinary service in time of war, to the next higher grade, but 
subject to limitations and tests all of which are public and pub- 
lished to the entire army. 

Promotions by seniority and by selection (two lists) are deter- 
mined on the recommendations of a promotion board, which 
consists of the five senior colonels of the service. No officer 
can obtain two successive promotions by selection. All officers, 
except those having “assimilated rank,” are on the same “ pro- 
motion lists,’ and for those of “assimilated rank” “ promotion 
lists’’ are made separately for each corps. In the promotion to 
first lieutenancy and to captaincy the candidate must have 
served at least two years in the lower grade. 

In naming an officer for promotion, the President takes the 
first one on each list in turn, according as the promotion is to 
be by seniority or by selection—preserving the proportions as 
stated above. In the preparation of the promotion list by seniority 
the promotion board retains the order in which the officers should 
stand, according to the army register, and only altering it when 
an officer is found incapacitated under the law or regulations for 
further service. In the list for selection the officers are arranged 
by the board according to the consecutive order in which they 
should belong, taking into consideration general aptitude, and the 
importance and quality of the services of each, as shown by their 
records. Among officers of equal qualifications, seniority deter- 
mines precedence. Under “general aptitude” it is prescribed 
that constitution, health, sight, ability to bear fatigue, capacity 
for command, intelligence, character, military esprit, military 
bearing, correctness in uniform, culture, education, and conduct 
shall all count. 

On first joining officers are assigned generally to regiments by 
the President, and to companies, troops and batteries by the 
regimental commander, except that all the assignments are made 
by the President in the case of officers of assimilated rank. Ap- 
pointments to regimental staffs are made by the regimental 
commander, and to battalion staffs by him on the recommenda- 
tion of the battalion commander, but officers are not eligible for 
either regimental or battalion staff unless they have just served 
two years with a company or other similar organization. 
Regimental and battalion staff officers are on “detached 
service.” 
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A distinction is made between temporary service, requiring an 
officer to return to his post of duty after the completion thereof, 
“special service,” in which the period is indefinite but the officer 
is under his immediate superior officer, and ‘“‘detached service,” 
in which the period may be indefinite, and the officer is not under 
the orders of his immediate superior commanding officer, though 
this distinction is not carried out in the case of regimental and 
battalion staff officers, as noted above. 

No officer can remain on detached service for more than four 
years, or return thereto without having served for at least two 
years with troops. Ten days prior to the completion of detached 
service each officer so detached will report to his immediate 
superior officer the approaching end of the period, under penalty, 
in not doing so, of forfeiting his pay until returned to proper 
duty; and likewise a superior officer whose duty it is to relieve 
any such detached officer and who fails to do so shall suffer a loss 
of an amount equal to the pay of the officer illegally detached. 
Transfers of officers are effected the same as in the United States 
Army. 

The decree discusses military rank and grades—the principles 
being the same as in the United States Army, and officers may 
lose their commissions in the same manner as in our service. A 
resignation will not be accepted when an officer is under charges. 

A retired list is provided, and an officer may be returned to 
the active list if, in the judgment of the President, his services 
are necessary, and he can fulfill the requirements. 

The grades and rank of officers and enlisted men are stated. 
These are the same as in the United States Army, with very minor 
exceptions. Of course the terminology in Spanish, by which 
these grades are designated, is quite different from the English, 
but the effect is the same. 

Officers are entitled to leave on full pay for a month and on half 
pay for another month each year, and, whenever practicable and 
the interests of the service will permit six months of each class 
may accrue, provided the officer has rendered six years of service 
without a leave. Leaves on account of sickness are always on 
full pay, unless the illness is the result of the officer’s vicious 
habits or neglect to follow a physician’s prescriptions. In such 
cases the leave is on half pay or without pay, in the judgment of 
the authority granting it. 
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Service records are kept of each officer. These are compiled 
practically as in the United States Army, and form the bases of 
action by the promotion board. Records are also kept of enlisted 
men, and these correspond to our method of keeping descriptive 
lists, and the disposition of the record is the same as in the United 
States Army. 

The records of all officers except those who have not fulfilled 
the minimum time in their grades are forwarded by the chief of 
staff on a date fixed by regulations to the promotion board (or 
board of review of military services). This board acts on the 
records as noted before, and recommends two lists of those not 
having ‘assimilated rank,”’ one for promotion by seniority, and 
the other for promotion by selection, reporting separately on the 
officers of “assimilated rank.” All members of the board must 
be present, and they must act under oath. 

A military academy is provided for, to be created in the future, 
from which all officers except those having “assimilated rank”’ 
are to be taken. The officers of the academy are designated, 
and rates of pay assigned where not otherwise fixed. 

Military service is compulsory on all citizens, not physically 
incapacitated, between 18 and 45 years of age, subject to the 
exceptions prescribed by law, and as prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion. This allows service in peace to be voluntary, and the 
enlistments are for a period of not less than four years, the maxi- 
mum age for first enlistments being thirty years. Men who have 
served one or more enlistments, and have been discharged with a 
character at least ‘‘Good,” may reenlist at any time up to 45 
years of age, except that, in the case of continuous reenlistments, 
the age is not considered. Limitations, exceptions, and conditions 
are noted for discharges and reenlistments. In general, these 
conform to the practice in the United States. 

Every soldier may be furloughed after two years of service, 
provided that on that date not more than 20 per cent of his 
command are enjoying this concession, that it is not prejudical to 
the service, and that he pay $60 to the Government. At the end 
of a period equal to twice the length of the remaining period of 
his enlistment when furloughed he will be discharged, with the 
character earned by his actual service. During this furlough a 
soldier wears no uniform, and is not entitled to any pay or allow- 
ances, and must make monthly report of his address; and in case 
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of war or public disturbance he must report for duty at a place 
designated, under pain of being declared a deserter. 

Provisions are stated for the assignments, transfers, and ex- 
changes of enlisted men. These conform practically to the 
practice in the American Army. Leaves may be granted enlisted 
men for not more than thirty days per year, nor more than sixty 
days in one enlistment. Soldiers get thirty days leave on reenlist- 
ment, in addition to the other leave period provided, but not 
more than 5 per cent. of the men shall be absent on leave at the 
same time. 

Uniforms for officers and enlisted men are to be prescribed by 
the President, after a report by a board of officers, and will not 
be changed except by particular necessity. 

The pay of officers is stated: colonel, $3,600; lieutenant-colonel, 
$3,300; major, $2,400; captain, $1,800; first lieutenant, $1,500; 
second lieutenant, $1,200 per year, with an increase of 10 per cent 
for each five years’ service, up to 40 per cent, with an allowance 
for fuel and light, quarters or commutation being provided; 
travel allowances on change of station, and baggage allowances 
are provided for. Supplies are bought at cost. 

The pay of enlisted men sergeants and equivalent grades, 
$720 down to $540 for those not belonging to companies, and for 
those belonging to companies, $384; corporals and equivalent 
grades $300; members of the sanitary corps, $276; privates and 
equivalent grades, $250 per year. Certain extra pay is allowed; 
and increase for continuous service is stated. 

Men get a ration, and in time of war or disturbance officers are 
issued two rations each per day. The men’s clothing allowance 
is $172.80 for an enlistment, and is divided into initial and follow- 
ing allowances. 

In time of peace the garrisons of posts shall be at least a battalion 
or a squadron, except for the troops detailed to preserve public 
order, and the artillery regiment; and the time of service performed 
in campaign shall be counted double in the adjustment of pay 
and seniority in the service. In case of war steamship and rail- 
road lines must give precedence to military transportation. 

Pursuant to a law enacted in 1908, the militia shall be organized 
by companies in the various military districts, the requirements 
for enlistment being the same as for the organizations provided in 
this decree, and in case the militia is called into the service of the 
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Republic, only three captains and six second lieutenants from 
each military district shall be detached for the command thereof. 

The decree provides certain temporary expedients to bridge 
the gap from the former organization to the completion of the 
new, and fixes the first of March, 1915, as the date on which its 
previsions should become operative. 








Should Officers Be Allowed to Resign? 
I. RESIGNATIONS SHOULD NOT BE ACCEPTED. 


From Syracuse, N. Y., Herald, June 29, 1915: 

If it be true, as reported from Washington, that the Attorney 
General will hold that Secretary Garrison has the right to keep 
in the service, by refusing to accept their resignations, military 
officers who are throwing up their commissions to enter the service 
of manufacturers of munitions at fancy salaries, the decision, it 
seems to us will be only fair and just to the Government and the 
people. 

Our Army officers are educated at public expense to discharge 
certain specified duties, and the conditions of their appointment 
imply a very strong moral obligation on their part to be loyal to 
their trust. Whatever may be the defects of the law on the 
subject, we do not believe that the conduct of army officers who 
leave the service in order to utilize elsewhere for profit the advan- 
tages they have received at the hands of their country, is ethically 
defensible. 


From Dayton, Ohio, News, June 30, 1915: 


Now that a number of the American manufacturers are engaging 
in the making of war equipment, they are drawing upon the 
United States Army for experts in war munitions. By the offer 
of large salaries they are inducing some of the best officers to 
consider the question of giving up the army and engaging in 
private business; but it isn’t likely that the army will suffer to 
any great extent, although the head of the War Department seems 
to be somewhat alarmed. 

Asa general proposition, an army officer isn’t tempted by wealth, 
or the promise of it. War is his chosen profession. He prefers 
the Army life, with its small, but certain remuneration, to civil 
life with its promises and uncertainties, and it is the exception 
when an Army officer can be tempted to give up his place in the 
Army. 

And that is exactly as it should be. The fellow who considers 
wealth ought never toenterthe Army. It is not a place for dreams 
of wealth. It isa place for a career, rather than for rewards in the 
way of material things. 

As a general proposition the professional man who can be 
tempted by promises of wealth isn’t the right sort of aman. A 
preacher who gives up the pulpit for a larger salary in some other 
field; the physician who leaves the profession to make more money 
at something else; the editor who is drawn away from his chosen 
work to follow something which doesn’t appeal to him simply for 
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the money—such men are not the right kind of preachers, or 
doctors, or editors. 

Colonel Goethals is the ideal Army officer, and may be used as 
an example of what an Army officer should be. At any time 
during his work on the Panama Canal he could have received ten 
times as much salary as he was getting as an Army officer to engage 
in private matters, but he declined all offers. He pursued his 
work for the love of it—the only thing that should induce any man 
to pursue anything. He could have resigned from the Army and 
at once commanded a princely salary in the same line of work—in 
feats of engineering and construction; but he was the ideal officer; 
he was unaffected by the dreams of wealth. 

The Government, at large expense, undertakes to train young 
men for the Army and Navy. When one enters Annapolis or 
West Point he is supposed to have decided to give up all else and 
to devote his life to the Army or the Navy of this Government. 
If after obtaining an education at Government expense, with the 
understanding that he will serve the Government afterward, he 
resigns and goes into private business, he has betrayed his Govern- 
ment to that extent. 

So it can be set down in black and white that the Army officer 
or the officer in the Navy who resigns and goes into private business 
is not a very desirable citizen. Certainly he had not kept faith with 
his Government. So the Government isn’t going to suffer by the 
resignation of a few officers who are lured to resign at the promise 
of more money. 


From Lynn, Mass., News, July 3, 1915: 


The European war has had many unexpected effects in American 
life, but none of them probably was so much unforseen as the 
tendency just manifested among Army officers to resign their 
positions in order that they may accept responsible positions with 
private concerns, and especially with those which are manufactur- 
ing ammunition. 

The reason for the movement is the lure of gold. We have often 
been preached to concerning patriotism, and have been told that 
teachers and ministers and Army and Navy officers, together with 
other such classes of people, must be so devoted to the good of all 
the people that thought of private enrichment and of personal 
advancement must be put out of their thoughts. And the appeal 
has not been unheard, as the history of every decade of American 
history bears ample witness. 

And yet deserters there have always been and deserters there 
must always be expected, especially during times of quiet and of 
peace. The reason for the present defection of officers is found in 
the European war, which has created an extraordinary demand for 
ammunition. The makers of such ammunition must necessarily 
greatly increase their corps of workers, and there is nothing 
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strange that they turn quickly to the officers of the U. S. Ordnance 
Corps. They can offer far more money than the Government 
can pay, and even make bids attractive enough so that the prospect 
of retirement on a pension does not deter men from leaving the 
service. 

The Secretary of War is greatly concerned, and would like to 
find it possible to refuse to accept resignations. Whether he can 
do so, however, is doubtful. And yet it may reasonably be 
claimed that the country has some claim on these men whom it 
has trained for efficiency. They are as valuable to the Govern- 
ment as to private manufacturers, and the Government suffers 
loss when they resign. Additional legislation may be necessary 
on a matter which affects the public interest as this one does. 


From Detroit, Mich., Free Press, July 1, 1915: 


The War Department is confronted with a serious situation as a 
result of the numerous resignations of ordnance officers who are 
leaving the service of their country, in order to take temptingly 
lucrative positions with private manufacturers of munitions. 

Though there is some difference of opinion among legal experts 
as to the extent to which this movement may legally be curtailed, 
no method has so far been discovered by which officers who have 
completed eight years of service can be compelled to remain in 
the military establishment, that is, not as long as the country is 
technically at peace with the world. War of course would change 
everything. The Government then would refuse to consider any 
resignations, and would call back to the colors those who had left 
the army. 

In the meantime, though conditions both here and all over the 
world are extremely uncertain and pregnant with unpleasant 
possibilities, the Government is losing the services of several of its 
most highly trained and valuable men. This is particularly 
disconcerting in the United States, where the whole military 
establishment is on so miniature a scale that the departure of 
even a single expert is felt. 

With our European relations delicate, and with peace between 
the United States and Mexico hanging by a thread, it is imperative 
that corrective measures be taken. If legal restriction is impossible 
an appeal ought to be made to the honor of those officers who are 
quitting, we had almost said deserting, the service of their country. 
The matter should be put up to them from a patriotic standpoint. 
Whatever may be their rights in law, these men received valuable 
training from their country at great expense and entered its 
service for the sworn purpose of defending it in time of danger. 
The present period of peril is no time in which they may fairly 
leave their posts to seek their private fortunes. Honor, if not law, 
ought to hold them. 
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From Brooklyn, N. Y., Standard Union, June 26, 1915: 

It is disheartening to learn that Army officers in the prime of 
life are resigning their commissions in unusually large numbers in 
order to accept places with firms manufacturing munitions for 
foreign orders. Of course Army and Navy officers could make 
more money in private employment than in their military service; 
those of scientific attainments very much more money; but it has 
always been understood there was a point of honor involved. In 
compensation for the small pay there is the consideration and 
respect paid to men who serve their country; and it cannot be 
forgotten that these officers all received from the Government, 
free of charge, the technical education that enables them to render 
expert service for which private employers are willing to pay more 
than the Government can or need pay. 

It takes away a great deal from the honor of the service to have 
to consider the money-making part at all. 

Of course there are continually a few resignations which are 
proper enough, since in time of war everybody who ever was an 
officer or even a student at one of the Government academies 
instantly offers his services to the Government. But as a general 
rule, they owe their services to the Government in time of peace. 
If the munition factories cannot get along without experts, that 
difficulty is up to them, and the foreign customers are the ones 
who rightfully ought to worry. 


From Savannah, Ga., News, June 27, 1915. 

From a patriotic viewpoint it would seem to be improper for 
Army officers trained at great expense by the Government, to 
quit the Army and use their training in commanding big pay 
from private concerns engaged in the manufacture of war munitions 
for Europe. 

So many officers are receiving offers from private factories that 
Secretary Garrison has asked Attorney General Gregory for an 
opinion as to whether an officer has an “inalienable right’’ to 
resign. Even if the opinion should be that he has it would be well 
for the War Department to let it be known that officers who 
resigned in order to accept jobs at high pay would never be per- 
mitted to get back into the Army again. 

They are needed in the Army now and would be badly needed 
if this country should go to war, and for them to drop out of the 
Army because of the lure of high pay in civil life at a time when 
they may be needed in active service is calculated to create an 
unfavorable impression as to their sense of responsibility to their 
country. Just now the situation is such that at any time the 
nation may need every Army and Navy officer it has. 

From Washington, D. C., Post, June 30, 1915: 

Secretary of War Garrison has acted sensibly in asking the 

Attorney General to settle, once and for all, the question whether 
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Army officers have an inalienable righf to resign in time of peace. 
Two conflicting opinions have been given on the same subject 
by the Judge Advocate General of the Army and the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Navy, the former holding that a resignation 
must be accepted and the latter holding that it may be refused. 

While the opinion of the Attorney General with regard to this 
mooted point will not be final, it will at least serve the purpose 
of establishing a precedent for future action by the Secretary of 
War. If the Attorney General holds that a resignation may be 
refused and this course is followed by the Secretary of War, it will 
not be long before a test case is brought in court and decided with 
finality. 

Certainly it hardly seems fair for the United States Government 
to spend the taxpayers’ money in educating officers at West Point, 
only to have them resign after they have served a few years. If 
they had a satisfactory reason for quitting the Army, it would 
not be so bad, but usually the only excuse is that they may make 
more money. 

No one would argue that American Army officers are paid very 
good salaries. But the salaries are fixed by law and are known to 
every young man who decides to enter the Army. There is no 
deception about it. When a young man accepts the support of 
the Government at West Point or Annapolis he owes it to his 
country to make an adequate return later on and not yield to the 
first temptation to sell the experience which the Government has 
given him for a higher price than the Government itself is willing 
to pay. 


From Baltimore, Md., Siar, June 26, 1915. 


Secretary of War Garrison has raised a most important issue 
in applying to the Department of Justice for a ruling as to the 
possession by officers of the Army of the “inalienable right to 
resign.” It is not so strange as it appears at first thought that 
the issue had never before been raised in this country. Nor until 
the present war did the manufacture of ordnance ammunition 
become so important as it now is. Napoleon’s reliance upon 
artillery was great, and his remark anent the side having the 
heaviest guns was largely true, however cynical. But even 
Napoleon had no such problem to wrestle with as the countries 
now at war have in the problem of supplying vast amounts of 
ammunition for great guns in immense number. Our part in this 
supply has not only brought an amazing development of the regular 
ammunition industry, but has also induced many manufactories 
of other materials temporarily to enter that industry as sub- 
contractors for parts of guns and various constituents of the 
big-gun shell. 

We educate the officers for our Army, insure them against many 
of the accidents of fortune, enable them to enjoy privileges which 
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are denied to the average man. They are absolutely essential to 
the national welfare, and too few in number to be parted with 
lightly, even though they engaged to return to the service in the 
event of war. War today is a science of the most exacting nature 
and the man who quits the Army below the grade of brigadier may 
have to learn his trade practically anew after a few years’ divorce 
from service routine. 

The question is a most grave one, both from the national and 
from the individuai point of view. The officer does not surrender 
his rights as a citizen, though he loses his vote. It is not incom- 
patible with the broadest appreciation of individual liberty to 
require the individual to return value received under a contract, 
and the officer contracts upon entering to give his services in 
return for the continuing advantages which education and emolu- 
ment represent. Surely that contract cannot be fulfilled on his 
part by service during the paltry five years for which he actually 
engages to serve after leaving the military school. 

If the Department of Justice finds no means of conserving the 
country’s rights in the service of these highly trained men, then 
Congress may be able to supply the lack with special legislation 
capable of standing the test of constitutional limitations. 


From Jamestown, N. Y., Post, July 2, 1915: 


The War and Navy Departments have a serious problem on 
their hands in regard to the resignation of officers to accept higher 
salaries from private corporations engaged in the manufacture 
of munitions of war. It seems that it has been customary to 
accept such resignations after a reasonable period of service with 
the Government. It may be that this practice has been mis- 
interpreted. Secretary Garrison is of the opinion that the accept- 
ance of such resignations is discretionary with the President and 
is not the result of an inalienable right enjoyed by the officer. 

The Government has educated these men with the understanding 
that it should have their services. When the men received this 
instruction and entered the service they knew the duties that they 
assumed and acted voluntarily. The Government certainly must 
have the power and authority to command the men necessary to 
provide for the welfare and protection of the nation. However, 
Secretary Garrison has asked the Attorney General for an opinion 
on the question whether an Army officer has an “inalienable 
right”’ to resign. If it is held that an officer has such a right it 
may be but a short time before the military service will be seriously 
embarrassed. 


From Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer, July 6, 1915: 


Attorney General Gregory has been asked by Secretary Garrison 
to give an opinion as to an Army officer’s right to resign when his 
superiors wish him to remain in the service. The ruling will have 
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application to a considerable number of cases which have arisen 
in the department in recent months. 

Army ordnance officers have received at Government expense 
valuable training which private corporations making munitions 
for the European war are desirous of utilizing. The result is 
that men in that branch of the Army service have received flatter- 
ing offers to leave the Government employ and devote their skill 
to the making of shrapnel and other munitions in private plants. 

If carried far, this policy would have an unfortunate effect on 
the United States military establishment. Americans look to a 
strengthening of their forces now, rather than to weakening them. 
There is naturally a protest over the raid which some private 
manufacturers thus propose to make on the Government service. 

While there are two sides to the question—as, for instance, it is 
argued that Army graduates, in private factories would be of 
immense service to the nation in case of war—most people will 
agree that an Army officer who has the welfare and honor of his 
country at heart will be extremely slow to resign at such a time as 
this. Even if the Attorney General says he has such a right, a 
sense of patriotic duty might well restrain him. 

Any successful Army officer, even in normal times, has plenty 
of opportunities to turn the education the State gave him to his 
personal profit. It may be the measure of one’s loyalty to observe 
whether or not he falls for the allurement. 


From Philadelphia, Pa., Evening Telegram, June 28, 1915: 


The fact that a number of Army officers have resigned to take 
employment with firms manufacturing war munitions has prompted 
the Secretary of War to ask the Attorney General for an opinion 
as to whether officers have an inalienable right to resign their 
commissions in time of peace. 

It is a question that has never been determined, and under the 
conditions now existing it is one of very considerable importance. 
The inducements being offered by munition manufacturers are 
taking only those who by experience and every qualification are 
most useful to the Army, but those inducements can have no more 
than a temporary advantage. 

The decision of the Attorney General cannot be anticipated, but 
whatever may be his opinion as to the legal right of an officer to 
leave the Army where he is needed the moral obligation not to 
resign at a critical time such as the present is cannot be overlooked. 
The officer undoubtedly owes a duty to the Government at whose 
expense and for whose service he was given his special training. 

His commission is protected for him. He cannot be deprived 
of it except for reason of his own conduct, and being thus able to 
hold the Government, the Government should be able to hold 
him when it desires to. 
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From Jersey City, N. J., Journal, July 9, 1915: 

Naval and military officers who receive their technical education 
at the expense of the Government should not be permitted to 
resign from the service to accept more lucrative positions with 
private concerns until they have repaid in some degree the obliga- 
tion they owe to their country. 

President Wilson takes this view and it is unquestionably the 
popular and the right view. At the present time, particularly, 
when this country is passing through a critical stage of its history, 
there should be no resignations among the officers of the Army or 
Navy. 

From Columbia, S. C., Status, June 30, 1915: 


The mere question having arisen as to whether an officer of 
Army or Navy can resign his commission at will, it calls for 
legislation at the earliest possible moment for settlement. Both 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy took the view 
that no such right existed, until they were legally advised to the 
contrary. The resulting situation is destructive of any sound 
National policy with respect to the Nation’s forces of defense. 

An officer in Army or Navy has had four years instruction of the 
highest class. He is in all respects the equivalent of a graduate of 
the best colleges. He is, furthermore, that proud thing, ‘an 
officer and a gentleman.’”’ He is assured a modest but certain 
stipend for life. He has the privilege of retirement at a certain age, 
with opportunities of employment open to him everywhere, after 
he has retired. Why, because somebody wishes to avail of his 
knowledge gained at Government expenses and with the tacit 
understanding that Government was to get the benefit, should he 
be permitted to throw up in the beginning the job for which he 
has been so carefully prepared? 

What is needed is a fixed statute determining the length of 
service which every young man at the academies must give to the 
nation as part payment for his education. Before that term 
expires he should not be permitted to resign. Afterwards, he may 
have the election of resigning or waiting for retirement. Without 
going into the question of the ethics of any Army or Navy officer 
wishing to resign at this precise moment, the above is the clean 
and fair business analysis of the situation. 


From Wheeling, W. Va., Intelligencer, July 2, 1915. 


The War Department is up against a rather peculiar situation 
owing to the resignations of several Army officers to take more 
attractive positions with private establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of war munitions. The same trouble is being 
experienced in the Navy Department. The situation became so 
acute that Secretary Garrison has consulted the legal officers of 
the Government as to the right of an Army officer to resign in 
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time of peace. It is said that Attorney General Gregory and other 
legal authorities are practically of the unanimous opinion that the 
President has discretionary powers, and may accept or reject 
resignations as he sees fit. The issue has become of serious moment 
because of the growing tendency of private munitions establish- 
ments to offer attractive positions to expert ordnance officers, and 
is complicated by the fact that the Judge Advocates General of 
the Army and Navy hold opposite views on the right of officers 
to relinquish Government service. 

Outside of the legal questions involved, there are ethical ques- 
tions of graver importance. These officers have been educated, 
fed and sheltered by the Government and it would seem they were 
under obligations to render some service for such care and nurture. 
And again, there is the matter of patriotism. While it is true 
this Government is not at war, the horizon is not cloudless. Ina 
state of preparation it would appear that the service of the soldier 
or the sailor is as necessary as in a state of war. The bait of a 
higher salary, under the present circumstances of our delicate 
relations with European belligerents, should not weigh against 
dutv. At least that is the way it looks to an ordinary civilian 
natriot. 


From Pittsburgh, Pa., Gazette Times, June 28, 1915: 


In substance the oath of an officer of the United States Army 
is that he will sacrifice all, if necessary, to patriotism. The 
conditions which confront this country today are such that at 
any time the full measure of devotion may be required of her 
soldiers. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that Secretary 
Garrison of the War Department has found it expedient to take 
steps with a view to curbing the tendency of Army officers to 
resign in order to take employment with munition manufacturers 
engaged in filling contracts for the European allies. If ever there 
was a period short of war when it was desirable that our military 
forces be kept up to the fullest possible standard of efficiency it is 
now, for there is no telling how soon the continental conflagration 
may spread or what may come out of the Mexican situation. 

It is known of every man who enters the Army or Navy that 
such a career, while possessing certain advantages of security in 
the way of support, care, pension, etc., involves the practical 
surrender of all hope of fortune, or even of the accumulation of a 
competence such as is the perfectly proper ambition of prudence. 
But, having sought appointment, enjoyed for many years the 
paternalistic consideration of the Government, and been promoted 
and rewarded in accordance with the laws and regulations, it does 
not seem anything like fair to Uncle Sam that resignations should 
be presented merely for the high sign of the dollar mark and 
without regard for the state of the service and the necessities of 
the Nation. 
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It is not to be doubted that these officers, in event of hostilities, 
would go to the front cheerfully, serve valiantly and die bravely, 
if need be. Why, then, cannot they with equal courage remain at 
their posts during the present crisis and resist the temptation to 
translate all the money and time the Government has given to 
their education, training and military equipment into profits for 
themselves and for private concerns employed in supplying ma- 
terials for the conduct of a foreign war? If the Attorney General 
is unable to find support for an opinion denying the inalienable 
right to resign, as is reported to be the case after eight years, it is 
to be hoped that publicity and protest attending the practice 
complained of will act as a restraint upon officers who have been 
contemplating severance from the service. 

From Providence, R. I., Tribune, July 7, 1915: 

President Wilson was wise in refusing permission for the retire- 
ment of Army and Navy officers for the purpose of accepting 
offers from manufacturing establishments engaged in the construc- 
tion of war material for the nations identified with the great con- 
flict in Europe. He bases his decision on the ground that it would 
be a breach of neutrality for this Government to permit such 
acts and there is sound sense in that conclusion. On the score 
of service to their own country, however, it is still an open question 
whether some of these men could not do as much in building up 
these industries as in filling their positions in the Army and Navy. 

This decision will be disappointing to the managers of the 
concerns that have been eager to employ these ordnance experts, 
but it is not likely that it will be impossible to find competent 
substitutes for the officers whose engagement has been prohibited. 
In these days of strain and stress it is better to be too cautious 
than too zealous in our relations with the warring nations, par- 
ticularly as we are trying to put special emphasis upon the import- 
ance and necessity of absolute neutrality by both the Administra- 
tion and the people. 


II. IN FAVOR OF ACCEPTING RESIGNATIONS. 
From New York City Press, June 26, 1915. 


Secretary Garrison of the War Department may be unnecessarily 
disturbed over the withdrawal from the Army of so many officers 
to take private employment with factories turning out arms and 
ammunition for the belligerents of Europe. He is credited with 
seeking recourse to some provision in the National laws by which 
they may be held in the service. 

But this exodus out of the Army may not, after all, prove to be 
so bad a thing for the country as Secretary Garrison fears. There 
is a law even higher than any that could be written on the statute 
books which would call back to the colors, in the face of the 
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Nation’s danger, every man that had ever worn an officer’s uniform 
in the service of the United States—the code of honor. Nobody 
need have any doubt about that. 

On the other hand, the officers who are resigning their commis- 
sions to go into powder works, gun foundries and other plants 
producing arms, ammunition and war supplies of every sort and 
description will be gaining information and knowledge of the very 
vital business of providing the tools of war necessary to the men 
who fight battles, which they never yet have had the opportunity 
to acquire, and which, it is to be feared, they never could have the 
opportunity to acquire under this Administration, which refuses 
to see the duty and the necessity of military preparedness for this 
Nation even when more than half the world is ablaze with war. 


From Newark, N. J., Morning Star, July 8, 1915. 


The United States Government has been trying to find a law to 
prevent an Army officer from resigning after eight years’ service. 
The question is raised on account of several officers, experts in 
munitions of war, having laid down their commissions to take jobs 
with private concerns. A statute passed more than a century ago, 
providing punishment for any individual or firm ‘seeking to 
entice’’ an officer of the Government into its service, is of doubtful 
application after the eight-year limit, as the officer would have a 
perfect right to resign first, and then he would be no longer an 
officer and the private establishment would be at liberty to do all 
the enticing it wanted. There appears to have been an unneces- 
sary amount of worry over the matter, as it is pointed out that in 
case of war the Government plants could produce only about 
1 per cent of the required munitions; private plants would have 
to supply the other 99 per cent, and to have these plants organized 
and directed by former Army officers as experts would make their 
services to the Nation just so much more satisfactory. 


From Providence, R. I., Tribune, June 30, 1915. 


There are two standpoints from which to view this matter of the 
resignation of Army officers to accept positions with manufacturing 
concerns that have received large orders for the construction of 
arms and ammunition for the nations at war in Europe. The Army 
unquestionably needs these expert ordnance officers, but the 
manufacturing concerns need them also and the men can do a 
patriotic service in the industrial field as well asin the Army. To 
be sure the manufacture of munitions of war that is calling these 
officers from the military service to that of corporations is not for 
this Government, but they will be responding to the call to help 
develop that industry to such an extent that the country will 
profit by their services, and most important of all will place these 
corporations on such a footing that if the need should arise they 
could turn out supplies of this kind for our own Government with 
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efficiency and dispatch. Such a contingency, it is true, may not 
arise, but it is also true that no need may be felt for the use of 
these officers in active service against an enemy. Meanwhile 
younger officers can be in training in the places these men leave in 
the Army and those who go to the manufacturing plants can be 
building up the industry in time of peace for service in time of 
need, if it comes. 

Great Britain is just learning the lesson that not all the service 
that is imperative in her time of need is to be given in the army or 
the navy, but that there is dire necessity for the aid of competent 
men at home in the industries to manufacture the ammunition 
and the arms that are essential to the successful conduct of the war. 
That nation would perhaps even be glad to send some of the men 
who are fighting at the front home to work in the manufacturing 
plants that turn out the munitions of war, if those men were fitted 
to do that work. 

The United States can learn that same lesson by observation 
instead of hard experience and if it does the authorities at Wash- 
ington will realize that it is not necessarily a serious loss to have some 
of the ordnance officers of the Army leave to direct the work in the 
establishments that are developing a great industry in the con- 
struction of munitions of war, but that these men may be doing 
just as effective work for the country as though they remained in 
the army. 


From Boston, Mass., Evening Transcript, June 26, 1915: 


There is no occasion for public alarm because a few officers of 
the Army, to better themselves, have resigned to enter business 
in connection with the manufacture of arms and ammunition. 
A big manufacturing company can afford to pay more for expert 
talent than it can command in the Army. Indirectly the change 
of employment by these officers may prove of great benefit to the 
United States by stimulating the production of ammunition to a 
point that will make it one of our great industries always ready to 
supply the military needs of the Nation at the shortest possible 
notice. Service in the Army or Navy is not peonage. Officers 
have a right to resign if by so doing they can improve their condi- 
tion. An Army or Navy officered by men held to service agains 
their will would be of very dubious value. The argument is often 
heard that as officers are trained at the public expense they are 
under an obligation to the United States that should forbid their 
resignation to enter upon profitable civil employment. As far as 
the Army is concerned the impression underlying this argument is 
erroneous. Of the 4,800 active officers of the Regular Army only 
about two-fifths are graduates of the Military Academy. The 
others defrayed the expense of education themselves and got their 
professional training in the school of actual experience. Not a 
few are graduates of technical schools like the Massachusetts 
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Institute of Technology and bring to their duties a scientific 
knowledge they paid for out of their own pockets. 


From Bridgeport, Conn., Standard, June 26, 1915: 


Secretary Garrison is probably needlessly disturbed over the 
number of army officers who are resigning to accept positions with 
various plants with large European war orders. The experience 
that these men will gain on all matters connected with the manu- 
facture of munitions of the most modern sort will increase their 
value to the country, should it ever become involved in war. If 
such a contingency should arise, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the services of all would be immediately available. 


From Ithica, N. Y., Observer, June 28, 1915: 


Secretary of War Garrison finds that the Army is suffering 
because of the resignation of ordnance officers who are entering the 
services of manufacturers of arms and ammunition and are receiv- 
ing high salaries for their expert work. The Secretary has asked 
Attorney General Gregory whether or not the officers have a right 
to resign. Already four resignations have been accepted, but the 
Secretary is holding up the departure of two more officers. 

It appears that an officer takes an oath to serve his country 
eight years and that the resignations in question concern those 
who have served more than their eight years. 

It would seem that in.times of peace the rules against resignations 
should not be too stringent. The obvious thing for the Govern- 
ment to do is to make its service attractive enough to retain men 
who will give their country their wholehearted service. It is 
likely under present conditions that the resignations are embarras- 
sing the War Department. In such a case a temporary severity 
of the rules might be advisable. Nevertheless, the Government 
should take steps which would prevent resignations. An increase 
in pay is one of the remedies suggested. 

It is significant that in this country of 100,000,000 persons the 
resignation of four and the proposed resignations of two more 
arsenal officers has stirred the War Department. Six resignations 
of officers in a small country might be regarded as “wholesale,” 
but for the United States, the figure seems ridiculously insignificant. 
As a matter of fact, the figure is large because of the infinitesimal 
Army possessed by the country. A further remedy that naturally 
suggests itself, therefore, is that the country train more officers, 
so that the resignation of a half dozen ordnance officers in the 
course of nine months would not embarrass the War Department. 

It should be observed that the country does not entirely lose 
the service of these men who resign. They go out into the country 
and supervise the upbuilding of ammunition plants which would 
be most useful to the Nation in case of war. 
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From Bridgeport, Conn., Telegram, July 1, 1915: 


The United States War Department is very much concerned 
just at present because many officers are leaving the Army service 
to join the forces of private manufacturers of arms and ammunition. 
In fact, so disturbed is the Secretary of War, that he has raised 
the question of their right to resign to seek private service. 

There can be little question of such a right. Furthermore, 
there is no great reason for worrying because officers have resigned, 
nor is there any real problem of getting sufficient officers and 
keeping them. 

The first step in keeping Army officers is to raise their pay suffi- 
ciently to afford them inducement for remaining in the Army. 
That, in fact, is the only step necessary. The enlargement of the 
military academy at West Point has been discussed, and the build- 
ing of another academy somewhere on the Pacific Coast. That 
would be the means of providing more officers, but would not be 
the means of keeping them in the Army, unless their pay should 
be raised above present standards. 

It should not be forgotten that officers engaged in the munitions 
plants of the country are doing as effective work in preparing their 
Government against harm in war time as though they were still 
inthe Army. Infact the present European war seems to be fought 
in munitions plants as much as in the trenches, and the battle of 
efficiency in the manufacture of munitions is quite as severe as 
the contest in the use of them. 


From Worcester, Mass., Post, July 1, 1915: 

The law officers of the War Department rule that Secretary 
Garrison cannot legally hold up resignations of Army officers 
who wish to accept more lucrative employment from manufacturers 
of munitions. The statute certainly seems plain. The require- 
ment that West Point graduates shall serve for eight years is 
fairly to be construed to mean that after that time they are at 
liberty to quit the service if they choose. And as a matter of 
public policy it is not so clear that they are to be blamed. With 
the large proportion of officers now coming from the ranks or from 
civil life, the West Point output can easily become more than is 
necessary for an army of any such size as we are likely to have. 
Furthermore, isn’t it an advantage that beyond technical equip- 
ment officers shall have the broadened outlook that civil life may 
confer? Grant, Sherman, McClellan and many more of our best 
commanders in the Civil War were men who had for some years 
been in civil employment. 

From New York City Herald, June 28, 1915: 

However strongly American hope runs to peace—and it may be 
accepted as axiomatic that no true American desires to see his 
country involved in war—the fact must not be lost sight of that 
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the great, the overshadowing problem of the hour is national 
preparedness. Today this Nation is at peace; tomorrow, through 
no fault of its own, it may be a belligerent. 

Careful consideration by Secretary of War Garrison of all sides 
of the problem presented by resignations of Army officers to 
accept positions of responsibility with the great private concerns 
now engaged in the manufacture of munitions of war will, we feel 
sure, bring him to the conclusion that it is to the highest interest 
of the Government and the Nation that these resignations be 
permitted. This policy will, on the one hand, open the way to 
younger officers of the ordnance corps to equip themselves to take 
charge of the highly technical work of the Government’s arsenals; 
on the other hand it will greatly assist private manufacturers to 
develop their plants so these will be adequately equipped to meet 
the nation’s needs in any crisis. 

More than ever before in the world’s history, war today is a 
question of ammunition. An American Army and an American 
Navy must depend upon private plants for the great bulk of the 
needed supplies. 

Demands by Germany, France, Russia and Great Britain have 
stimulated production by privateconcerns in this country as nothing 
short of a war involving the United States itself could have done. 
If we fully grasp the opportunity presented, the war in Europe 
will have done more toward promoting our own national pre- 
paredness than a dozen Congresses could have done. If officers 
of the ordnance corps now detailed to service in the Government’s 
arsenals are needed to enable us to take full advantage of this 
opportunity, it is clearly to the National interest that not only 
should they not be discouraged, but that they should be encouraged 
to accept such positions. 


From Syracuse, N. Y., Post Standard, July 6, 1915: 


Secretary Garrison is receiving the resignations of Army officers 
who are entering the employment of manufacturers of munitions. 
He has questioned whether officers trained at the expense of 
Government should be permitted to resign at pleasure, because 
there is employment open to them at higher pay than they can 
get in the Army. Clearly the interests of the officers themselves 
should not control if it runs counter to the interest of national 
defense. 

The Army and Navy Journal believes that this practice should 
be encouraged, not frowned upon, unless resignations come in such 
number as to cripple the Army. It advises the employment of 
Army officers in private munition works for two reasons: 

It is a good policy for the Government to encourage the expan- 
sion of the munition business in this country and it is good policy 
to have these factories under direction of Army officers, so that 
in event of war they could be transformed into Government 
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arsenals under Army control without disturbance. ‘‘Germany’s 
impregnable position in the European war is due in a great measure 
to her extraordinary ability to produce her own munitions of war,” 
and she has acquired this position by having a multitude of works 
that were easily transformed into munition factories. 

The Journal urges, secondly, that the resignations, so far 
from being a loss to the Army, constitute a reserve to be counted 
upon in case of war, and permit promotions so that younger men 
have a chance. In the words of this journal: 

“There is no doubt that every retired or former Army and Navy 
officer will offer his services to the country in case of war. Officers 
who resign from the Army are still a military asset of the country 
and at the same time they do not draw any pay. Asa matter of 
economy it would appear that the War Department should accept 
as many resignations from officers are are tendered when there are 
enough efficient officers in the lower grades to fill their places. It 
gives the youngsters a chance and it increases the number of trained 
officers at the disposal of the War Department when their services 
are required.” 

The Army and Navy Journal, it is unnecessary to add to those 
who are acquainted with it, speaks solely out of concern for the 
national defense, without prejudice for or against any nation in 
conflict across the sea. 











Army Recruiting Methods 


From St. Louis Times, July 2, 1915. 


On various street corners throughout St. Louis, and in other 
cities as well, are the familiar appeals of the War Department for 
men between the ages of 18 and 35 years. The notices are in 
red and blue ink, on white paper, and outside of the triple color 
scheme there is nothing in the appeal that has in it the semblance 
of patriotism. 

The background in which the handbill appeals are tacked is the 
picture of a happy group of horsemen enjoying an afternoon, or 
morning, or some given space of time, in one of nature’s lovely 
spots. Where the spot is we do not know, but it is a lovely spot. 

Around these Government appeals may be found, at all times 
during the day, a crowd of idle men who devour with apparent 
avidity the following notice: 

Men Wanted 
Between 18 and 35 Years of Age 
For the 
United States Army. 





Special inducements offered to Pharmacists, Musicians, 
Bandsmen, Electricians, Clerks, Bakers, Cooks, Barbers, 
Teamsters, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Horseshoers and 
other mechanics. 

A Chance to See the World—A soldier has the 
opportunity, free of cost, to see Hawaii, the Philippine 
Islands, Alaska and other places. 

Steady employment for four years and upward. 
Retirement after thirty years with liberal retired pay 
for life. 


And the notice then continues to picture all that the soldier is 
to get “free of charge.” 

Now there is nothing new about this appeal; it is the same old 
appeal that has been handed out by the War Department for some 
little time. But it may be well to point out again the fact that 
there is, in the whole notice so glaringly pictured, no direct appeal 
to the patriotism of the young American. 

In the first place, a reading of the notice leads the unsuspecting 
reader to the belief that Uncle Sam is offering a soft job to the 
idle or the down and out. The whole notice smacks of employ- 
ment bureau tactics. It is essentially a business proposition with 
only the bright side of the business told. Nothing is said of our 
country’s need of men; no appeal is made to their patriotism; 
nothing is said of war or the necessity of reasonable preparedness. 
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In the second place, the uneducated and the untrained, of whom 
there are thousands about these signs daily, might be justly led to 
believe that an enlisted man’s chief duty in the United States 
Army would be to sit under a palm tree in Hawaii or some other 
kind of a tree in the Philippines and have his meals and drinks 
served to him by three lieutenants, captains or colonels. 

Is this the kind of an appeal that Secretary of War Garrison 
favors? Is this evident play to the weak side of prospective army 
men Mr. Garrison’s accepted plan of enlistment? Does Mr. 
Garrison propose to allow this method to continue? Has he 
adopted the policy of his predecessors in this regard? 

The St. Louis Times believes in the maintenance of a fair-sized 
and representative army. We concede the necessity of appealing 
to the young American to join the ranks. But we insist that this 
appeal should be on some broader foundation than the weak, 
palavering, simple and pucrile business of offering “‘inducements”’ 
that are interpreted by many as misrepresentations. 

Let’s put a little patriotism in the appeal. We have an idea that 
the plan would be far more successful than that which cajoles the 
“‘prospect”’ into believing that he is to become an independent 
tourist. 








Wanted: A Military and Naval Policy 
From St. Louis, Mo., Republic, July 20, 1915: 


The incisive and patriotic utterances of Speaker Clark with 
regard to the need of a universal national militia and of Senator 
Stone on the necessity of naval development commensurate 
with the growth of our transoeanic trade throw into sharp relief 
the disquieting fact that we utterly lack the first requisite for 
such development—namely, a policy. 

There is not an American among the 100,000,000 of us who 
would start to build a $500 addition to a wooden house without a 
carefully drawn plan, but we are spending, as a nation, $130,000,- 
000 or so a year on the Army and $140,000,000 or so on the Navy 
without a definite plan—without an end held clearly in view, and 
the use of available means to meet it. If Congress feels either 
liberal or scared, the estimates are a little more; if it feels either 
economical or secure, they are a little less. The whole question 
is treated as merely one of a few dollars more or a few dollars less, 
not as a question of the meeting of certain needs, or failing to 
measure up to a definite standard. When we feel like it, we buy 
a few ships more; when we do not, we buy a few less. And there 
you are. 

How many soldiers ought we to have on garrison duty in the 
United States? How many should we have in the Philippines? 
In the Canal Zone? In Porto Rico? In Hawaii? In case of 
war with a first-class European Power, what would be, roughly 
speaking, the needs of the home defense army, and what should 
we have at hand to meet them with? In case of the necessity of 
creating an army of 1,000,000 men, where should we look for 
officers, and what would be the supply available? 

We are not contending at this time for more soldiers, more 
ammunition, more fortifications or more officers. We are merely 
pointing out that whether we increase our military establishment 
or not, it is colossal folly to go blundering along with no attempt 
to determine our expenditures in view of the precise nature of our 
needs. 

Answers to the foregoing questions ought to be made by our 
Government. They ought to be made in such a plain and simple 
way that the man in the street could not help knowing those 
answers, could not dodge the duty of making up his mind about 
them, and giving his judgment for or against them. 

The same thing is true with respect to our Navy. What place 
among the navies of the world ought our fleet to occupy? How 
large an auxiliary fleet of transports and colliers ought we to be 
able to command? Is such an auxiliary fleet now in sight, against 
the time of need? If not, what should be done about it? Are 
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our arrangements for fuel supply adequate? Are our navy yards 
placed to the best advantage, both from economic and strategic 
points of view? What has our Navy done in view of the changes 
of policy indicated by the present war? What ought it to do? 
In view of the current development of sea power, what kind of a 
fleet should we have by 1920, and how much must we spend each 
year to obtain it? 

The present Administration, which has given the United States 
a new currency system and a new conservation policy, should put 
one more constructive achievement to its credit. The old days 
of “muddling along’’ with the question of military preparedness, 
spending a little more or a little less without any definite goal or 
standard, ought to be brought summarily to anend. Let us have 
a definite policy outlined, canvassed, debated. Let us be as wise 
in spending something like $270,000,000 a year in building an 
army and a navy as we are when we spend $5,000 to build an 
addition to a Government warehouse. Let us have a plan. 
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Editorial Department. 


® 
Vale. 


It is with sincere regret the INFANTRY JOURNAL announces to 
its readers that on aecount of War Department orders, Col. W. P. 
Evans, U. S. A., retired, has tendered his resignation as editor of 
the INFANTRY JoURNAL. During the year in which Colonel Evans 
has been in charge of the JouRNAL office its work has been carried 
on with the same success that has marked it in the past, and he 
leaves the Association stronger in every way than when he assumed 
the duties of editor. Bringing to the work the benefit of ripe years 
of experience and study of our military policy, he has carried on 
the work of the Association during the past year to the entire 
satisfaction of the Council, who have accepted his resignation 
with the greatest regret. The INFANTRY JOURNAL extends to 
Colonel Evans its thanks for the work which he has accomplished, 
and its best wishes follow him in his new assignment to duty. 
First Lieutenant G. A. Lynch, U.S. A., will succeed Colonel Evans 
as permanent editor of the JouRNAL. 


® 
Infantry Prize Essay. 

Elsewhere in this issue we announce the offer of an annual prize 
for essays on military policy. The subject selected for the essay 
this year, for which the rules are announced on another page, is 
the following: ‘Method of training troops so as to graduate 
trained men into the army reserve after two years’ service with 
the colors.” The Council has fixed as the first prize in this annual 
contest $100 cash and life membership in the Infantry Associa- 
tion, and the second prize $50 in cash. 

This is an excellent opportunity for practical officers to enlighten 
the service regarding intensive training and it is to be hoped that 
many will take advantage of the opportunity to give the service 
at large the benefit not only of their experience, but also of their 
theories of training. 

® 


Tradition versus Freedom in Military Thought. 
In one of the ablest articles reciting the causes of the present 
European conflict the Italian historian, Guglielmo Ferrero, takes 
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up each country in turn, and shows that its defects or merits are 
determined primarily by whether it is a worshipper of tradition 
or a champion of freedom in thought. This carries an important 
lesson for us in a military way, for of all professions the military 
is apt to be the greatest worshipper of tradition. If we study 
the military systems of the world we find that those which exhibit 
the greatest progress are those which are most free in their dis- 
cussions and experiments along military lines. For example, 
there is infinitely greater progress in military affairs in the German 
Army than there is in ours, because, with all our boasted democ- 
racy, there is no army in the world where freedom of expression 
(and with it necessarily freedom of thought) is so rigidly suppressed 
as in the American Army. 

One of the hardest traditions to die is the use of shock action by 
cavalry. Our friends in the cavalry service appear to be going 
through another period of discussion in this respect. The infantry 
service is interested primarily in but one phase of cavalry tactics, 
and that is how its mobility can be taken advantage of to lessen 
the hard work of the man on foot. The question of single or 
double rank, therefore, is of minor interest to us but if it will help 
our friends in any way to arrive at a solution of this question of 
tactics, we may be pardoned for suggesting that, if it is the purpose 
in changing the existing cavalry regulations to provide for shock 
action against foot troops, we have no hesitancy in saying that 
if there is anything in the world that the foot-soldier with ample 
training to have confidence in his weapon does not fear it is a 
cavalryman on horseback. The magazine rifle and machine gun 
ought to have answered this question a generation ago, but 
apparently it is due to habits of tradition in thought that it still 
exists. 

Another tradition which is often very confusing is the question 
of mobility. Considering the horse purely as a machine to get 
about on, it goes without saying that cavalry must be more mobile 
than infantry, but in order that this condition may obtain, we 
must first put both the horse and his rider and the foot-soldier 
down in the prospective field of operations, and be assured that 
the horse can either live off the country or has a very strong line 
of communications to draw on for his forage. To further illustrate 
this question of mobility, suppose that an order were issued to an 
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infantry regiment at Plattsburg Barracks, New York, and a 
cavalry regiment at Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to proceed to 
the Mexican border. Under the circumstances which is more 
mobile, that is, which will get there first? There can, of course, 
be no question about it, because the cavalry regiment must wait 
for stock cars to be delivered in New England, which is not a 
cattle producing country, and when they have once been able to 
entrain, they must stop periodically and comply with the interstate 
commerce law in order to rest their animals. The question has 
nothing to do with the relative efficiency of the two regiments. 
Similarly assuming that transports are now out of commission— 
the same proposition would hold if we suppose a brigade of infantry 
on the border and a brigade of cavalry at Fort Sam Houston were 
ordered to mobilize in Vera Cruz. On the other hand, for patroling 
purposes on the border, the value of a mounted man as compared 
with one on foot is determined by the increased distance which 
the horse can carry his rider in a day over that covered by the 
foot-soldier 

This brings us to the question of the mobility of our infantry 
division. Since it is largely theoretical, the tendency has been 
to assign horses on paper almost ad libitum. In an infantry 
regiment we are supposed to have horses which a few years ago 
would not have been thought of, and applying our illustration of 
the move from Plattsburg Barracks, if the infantry regiment 
there stationed were supplied with the full number of animals 
required by existing regulations, they would be almost as slow in 
entraining as would the cavalry regiment stationed at Fort 
Ethan Allen, the mobility of both depending upon the question 
of stock cars. The moral of all this is plain: we must eliminate 
horses in the infantry without partiality, favor, or affection, and 
substitute for them wherever possible the motor cycle, the tractor, 
the automobile and the auto truck. It will not be possible to do 
this in its entirety, but it is the goal towards which we should 
work. Infantry will never be mobile while incumbered with 
horses, because in order to be mobile, infantry should be able to 
be transported short distances in box cars, flat cars, coal cars, 
Pullman cars, automobiles or any other kind of transportation on 
wheels which is available, and it should not be delayed waiting 
for transportation for horses. To one not prejudiced by tradition 
in thought the explanation given for the great wastage of horse 
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flesh in northern France, that it was caused by the cavalry attempt- 
ing to maintain the pace of infantry carried in automobiles, should 
occasion no surprise. This is merely the application of common 
sense to a terrain lending itself to such operations. If our ideas 
of future wars are determined by the interpretation of the press 
we might surmise that they will be fought in trenches, as they are 
now doing in northern France, entailing its enormous expenditure 
of high explosive shells and munitions generally. We should ask 
ourselves, however, whether any such conditions as these can ever 
be duplicated on this continent, or whether the rapid movement of 
armies on the eastern front does not furnish us with a much greater 
opportunity to learn valuable lessons of organization and tactics. 
It has been stated, for example, that the infantryman and the 
rifle were done for, and that wars in future would be carried on by 
artillery assisted by a few men with machine guns, and that, of 
course, cavalry was a thing of the past. Yet the rapid movements 
in Russian Poland have not permitted the inordinate expenditure 
of ammunition which has taken place in France, except in the re- 
duction of fortresses such as Novogeorgievsk, the infantry goes 
about its business in the same old way and, the great theater of 
operations having opened up, cavalry has had another opportunity 
to take advantage of its mobility in the great turning movement, 
having for its objective the capture of Riga and the cutting of the 
Russian army’s communications with Petrograd. We shall be 
wise if we do not fall into the error of making general conclusions 
from insufficient premises or if we do not permit tradition to take 
the place of freedom of thought in matters of military policy. 


® 
Rewarding the Panama Canal Builders. 


On March 4, 1915, Congress passed an act ‘To provide for 
recognizing the services of certain officers of the Army, Navy, and 
Public Health Service for their services in connection with the 
construction of the Panama Canal; to extend to certain of such 
officers the thanks of Congress, and for other purposes.” Two 
of the sections of this act read as follows: 

Section 3. That such officers of the Army and Navy as were 
detailed for duty with the Isthmian Canal Commission on the 
Isthmus of Panama for more than three years, and who shall not 
have been advanced in rank by any other provision of this bill, 
shall be advanced one grade in rank upon retirement. 
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Section 6. That at any time after the passage of this act any 
officer of the Army or Navy to be benefited by the provisions of 
this act, may, on his own application, be retired by the President 
at 75 per centum of the pay of the rank upon which he is retired. 

This act has already been the subject of several legal opinions; 
one as to what the nature of the service and duty performed 
would have to be in order to entitle an officer to its benefits; and 
another, whether the apparently permissive language with refer- 
ence to retirement must be construed as mandatory. 

No one would question for a moment the action of Congress in 
bestowing any honors upon the Chief Engineer of the Panama 
Canal, or upon the Chief Sanitarian, men whose names are known 
to every citizen, and whose ability and fidelity have conferred 
distinction upon the American Army. No soldier, certainly, 
would deny them any honor that Congress should see fit to bestow. 
But it is to that feature of the law which proposes to reward other 
officers of the Army to which we would invite attention. 

First of all, the word ‘‘may” has been held to mean “must,” 
which makes it mandatory upon the President to retire any officer 
coming within the purview of the act at an advanced grade when- 
ever he chooses to demand it. Under this construction there have 
been retired already, or will be retired shortly according to press 
reports, one captain of cavalry as a major, one chaplain with 
the rank of major as a lieutenant-colonel, and one lieutenant- 
colonel of ordnance as a colonel. In addition there are some 
fifteen or sixteen other officers to be similarly rewarded whenever 
they choose to quit the active list. While these officers were 
performing their duties on the Canal, in most cases drawing 
compensation amounting to several times their army pay, other 
officers were doing the drudgery of the army work which would 
have fallen to them in other parts of the world and under less 
congenial surroundings. The Government had a right to expect, 
having thus favored certain officers, that it could not only count 
upon their services to carry the work in hand to completion, but 
that it would serve as a training school whereby officers, by obtain- 
ing a larger grasp of affairs, could place their experience at the 
Government’s disposal should they be required in connection with 
other important works. Full advantage, therefore, ought to have 
been taken of this work to develop officers along certain lines not 
confined necessarily to engineering or sanitation, although these 
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were the two principal factors. Like everything connected with 
the Army, except the training of soldiers, the building of the 
Panama Canal has been heralded as a triumph of army methods. 
It is well, perhaps, that it should be demonstrated to a skeptical 
world that military methods, when the red tape is left out, are 
the most efficient. For a demonstration of this fact the Army is 
indebted to the Chief Engineer and the Chief Sanitarian of the 
Canal Commission. But the Army justly complains that the 
bribing of officers in the prime of life to leave the active list of the 
Army, after accumulating valuable experience at the Government’s 
expense, and the misuse of the retired list of the Army (which in 
its inception was intended to be a reward for men broken down in 
health through age and disability incident to military work), falls 
short of the ideals which should animate our Army. The military 
profession is essentially a profession of service without expectation 
of remuneration, other than sufficient to meet the reasonable 
demands of gentlemen, and its greatest monuments are not the 
rivers and harbors which it has improved, nor the canals which 
it has constructed, but rather the ideals of public service which 
it has established in a democracy largely given over to the pur- 
suit of wealth. The Panama Canal, for example, is not the 
greatest monument which the Corps of Engineers have erected 
to their credit; rather is that honor to be found in those ideals 
written on the shield of the Military Academy, ‘‘Duty, Honor, 
Country,” which were made the foundation stones of the 
Academy in the early days when it enjoyed the distinction of 
being only an engineer school, and now that West Point has 
entered upon a larger sphere of usefulness, its success will be deter- 
mined primarily by the closeness with which it adheres to this 
standard. It was these ideals resounding in their ears which called 
Sherman from the schoolroom in Louisiana, and Grant from his 
father’s tannery in Illinois to lead the armies of democracy. 
Congress has seen fit by special legislation to give inordinate 
rewards to men in subordinate positions in connection with the 
building of the Panama Canal. Exactly how they can reward 
Army officers engaged in housing, feeding, caring for the laborers, 
or even in engineering construction work, with munificent pensions 
while still in the prime of life, and fail to give any recognition to 
the men of toil who sat at the throttle of the locomotives, ran the 
steam shovels, or performed the other multitudinous tasks neces- 
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sary to connect the oceans, we leave to others more competent to 
answer. No rewards will, of course, even be contemplated for 
the soldiers of the Army and Marine Corps who stood guard 
while the canal was under construction. What we here desire 
to emphasize is the fact that such unmerited rewards have been 
bestowed upon men who have been engaged only in a physical 
task of huge dimensions; whereas the ideals set up by the soldiers 
of our Army during and since the Spanish War have won not only 
no reward, for reward was not asked, but they have hardly won 
notice. Where in the history of the whole world will there be 
found anything finer than the ideals which the brave men gave to 
the world when they lay down to die on the fields of El Caney and 
San Juan? Is there anything finer than the constancy and the 
will to conquer with which the American soldier for three long 
trying years endeavored to bring order out of chaos among millions 
of sullen, stubborn, and secretive orientals? We are yet too close 
to the event to appreciate the great significance to follow from the 
sowing by our Army of the germ of democracy upon the shores of 
Asia. What greater compliment could be paid him than the fact 
that all the Chinamen in Peking tried to get into the American 
lines when their capital was in the hands of the hated foreigner? 
It is but yesterday that our Army took democracy by the hand 
again in Cuba, raised it to its feet and started it along the rough 
and thorny road of self-government. With the greatest war in 
history ringing in our ears across the ocean, Americans have 
poured out their charity by millions to relieve the suffering of the 
sick and wounded, yet for nearly four years practically all that we 
have in the way of an army in the United States has, unnoticed 
by the public, sweltered in the heat of summer and shivered in 
the cold of winter along 2,000 miles of our border. They have 
seen their comrades shot down on American soil and they have 
stood fast because it was the mandate of the people. They do not 
complain of this, but during all these weary months has any one 
ever thought of an American soldier? Is there any church, 
society, or club in all this broad land that has ever sent him even 
so much as a discarded magazine to show its appreciation? We 
have merely touched upon the accomplishments which our soldiers 
have to their credit in the past decade and a half. While the 
builders of the Panama Canal are being rewarded and bribed to 
forsake the government service, what reward has come to the men 
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who freed Cuba, carried democracy into the Orient, won the 
gratitude of China for their work in Peking and have given such 
fine examples of self-restraint along the Rio Grande and at Vera 
Cruz? Ask them and they will express surprise that anyone 
should think they are not sufficiently rewarded by the honor of 
public service and the compensation provided by existing laws. 
That similar reward has not been deemed sufficient for men in 
subordinate positions under the Canal Commission constitutes the 
only blot on the Army’s record in Panama. 


® 
The Passing of an Epoch. 


On August 13, 1915, Col. John L. Clem, Quartermaster 
Corps, the last officer on the active list of the Army with Civil 
War service, was retired as a brigadier-general. As the last 
representative of the Civil War epoch the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
extends to General Clem its congratulations that he has finished 
the course and kept the faith, and wishes him many years of good 
health in which to enjoy his merited retirement. 

The retirement of General Clem must be taken as a definite 
date which marks the passing of a great epoch in American history. 

The influence which any nation acquires through having scat- 
tered among its citizens and throughout its army men who have 
passed through great conflicts is incalculable. It would have been 
impossible, for example, for any such subsidized wave of pacifism 
to sweep over this country in the decade following the Civil War 
as that which took place in the decade prior to the outbreak of the 
present European war. 

To the earnest student of history and of national tendencies 
such a condition is filled with possibilities of evil. This fact should 
be carefully borne in mind by our people when we stop to consider 
that the generation which is now coming on the stage in every 
first class power will consist primarily of men who have seen their 
respective countries pass through great perils which demanded 
the highest sacrifices from their citizens. This fact will give these 
powers the same feeling of national strength which obtained in 
this country in the generation following the Civil War. As far as 
the Army itself is concerned, it has, with the possible exception of 
one small campaign, not been engaged in half a century with an 
enemy which could seriously challenge it. We must therefore 
build our military policy and training upon the experience of 
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others rather than upon our own, and it behooves us to see that 
we form no erroneous conclusions therefrom. 


® 
Should Officers Resign? 

We print elsewhere in this issue a number of articles from our 
press clipping service on the question of resignations of officers. 
We have selected those which appear to cover the matter in the 
broadest way and we have allotted about the same amount of 
space to each side of the question. This should not be taken as 
an indication of the consensus of opinion on this subject as ex- 
pressed in the press clippings which are received by the INFANTRY 
JourNAL. For every press clipping received in which the right 
of an officer to resign is upheld there are from four to five in which 
that right is disputed. It may be well to look at the matter from 
various standpoints, not all of which have been touched upon by 
the press. 

First, there is the legal question which seems to have engaged 
considerable attention as to whether there is any law which could 
prevent an officer leaving the service if he submits his resignation 
in the proper way. If we are correct in assuming that there is 
but one such law on the statute books, viz: the one requiring a 
graduate of the Military Academy to serve four years after he 
has finished the course, then it must necessarily follow that no 
legal ground can be found for denying officers the right to resign 
at will. No opinion appearing to have been rendered by the 
Attorney-General, according to the press reports, on this subject, 
we may assume that it was understood between his office and that 
of the Secretary of War that no statutory law could be invoked 
to prevent officers from resigning. There is one law, however, 
not on the statute books, to which none of the newspapers have 
referred and that is the old Latin maxim, Salus populi suprema 
lex est—the welfare of the people is the supreme law. This is the 
law the press has involuntarily invoked when they have called 
upon the President not to let officers resign because they believe 
our international relations are such that they should be kept in the 
service. 

Second: The question of expediency. This is a modification 
more or less of the maxim just quoted, that the welfare of the people 
should be the determining factor at the present time. As it 
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involves a question of ordnance officers and the question of manu- 
facturing munitions is one largely touched upon in the press, the 
question arises whether or not the ultimate welfare of the country 
will be best subserved by holding them in the service or by per- 
mitting them to go out now and amass small fortunes in the 
commercial world where their experience may be of more value to 
the government at some later date in a civil capacity. This is 
the reason announced in the press dispatches as dictating the 
course of action followed by the War Department. 

Third: The question of ethics. It is one of the enigmas of life 
that those who devote their lives to service receive less compensa- 
tion in a worldly way than those who devote themselves merely 
to the selfish pursuit of wealth. Take, for example, the profession 
of the teacher. There is no question but that the ultimate fate 
of democracy in America depends upon the American public 
school, yet teaching is among the most miserably paid of profes- 
sions. The same may be said of the ministry. We should be 
slow therefore in criticising the press for demanding of us a standard 
which they are unwilling to accept for themselves, viz: that we 
ought not be permitted to change our job when we have a prospect 
of greater remuneration. They do us the honor to remind us of 
the ideal noblesse oblige. It is well for us to think of this. 

Finally, we should not lose sight of the fact that the majority 
of the officers who are now resigning from the service are not in 
the same category with those who year by year drop out one at a 
time because of the discouraging future in the way of promotion, 
and are willing to take their chances to work their way from the 
bottom in civil life, but the majority of the men now resigning are 
doing so because of the exceptional financial offers now being made, 
and they are willing to sacrifice a life of service with modest reward 
for one in which financial reward is the sole standard. Having 
made their choice and their resignations accepted, it should be the 
duty of the War Department to see that these officers are not later 
restored to the active list by special acts of Congress. 


Detail Staff Vacancies. 


Press reports indicate a return by the War Department to the 
practice formerly followed of filling vacancies in the Staff Corps 
subject to the detail staff law by the rule of proportion. This is 
a reversal of the policy inaugurated a year ago whereby it was 
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proposed thereafter to assign them for the purpose of equalizing 
promotion. 

It seems not a little strange that anyone should have advanced 
the theory that promotion could be equalized in the manner 
attempted. It is perfectly true that the field officers and the 
senior captains of cavalry are behind the other services in promo- 
tion. Anything that could equitably be done to equalize the 
promotion of these officers with those of similar length of service 
in the other arms ought to be done. The difficulty is, however, 
and this fact seems not to have been considered by those who 
advocated the change, that, following the cavalry officers who 
are behind in promotion are more than 450 captains and first 
lieutenants of infantry who are behind all arms of the service in 
promotion. The promotion, therefore, of a field officer of cavalry 
would in every case promote down the list a subaltern who was 
already ahead of officers of infantry of equal or greater length of 
service. Had the system been continued it would have ultimately 
resulted in a preponderance of field officers in the cavalry which 
would have its ultimate effect naturally in accelerating promotion 
in that arm the same as occurs in the staff departments, who have 
always secured more rapid promotion for themselves by main- 
taining a greater proportion of officers in the higher grades. It 
would have also resulted that in a few years there would have been 
none but cavalry officers available for detail as chiefs of bureaus 
under the Act of April 27, 1914, since under that Act chiefs of 
bureaus are required to be selected from among those who have 
served not less than four years in said corps or department. 
This action was not in accord with the War Department’s own 
practice of selecting general officers by the rule of proportion and it 
reversed the action of Secretary Root, who originally made the 
decision to follow the rule of proportion, as well as the reorganiza- 
tion report of the General Staff of 1912, wherein all legislative 
increases are recommended to be filled by the rule of proportion. 
More important still, it departed from an important precedent 
established by Congress in the Act of March 3, 1911, commonly 
known as the “Extra officers bill,” which laid down the rule of 
proportion to be followed in filling the 200 vacancies under said 
law. Adherence to the new rule would also have deprived any 
arm of the service which had suffered unusual losses through active 
service of the promotion which properly belonged to it under our 
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present system due to such service. It is well, therefore, that the 
War Department has returned to the rule which has given prac- 
tically uniform satisfaction throughout the service since 1901. 
That a return to the original rule of proportion should deprive 
any field officer of cavalry of the promotion to which he is entitled 
under any equitable rule would be lamented as quickly by the 
Infantry Association as by the officers of cavalry But because 
the rule which was formerly followed and which has now been 
restored is the only equitable rule which can be followed, we regard 
the return to it by the War Department with satisfaction. We 
hope, however, that the discussion which has followed from the 
change, and perhaps the animosities which have been engendered 
as a result of it, will not be lost upon the War Department. It is 
the attempt to ignore the great human factor which dominates 
armies that is the greatest shortcoming of our War Department, 
and we hope that instead of endeavoring to ignore it, it will, before 
the coming session of Congress, take up this question and settle 
it once and for all. The military policy of the United States 
should not be determined in the interest of field officers of cavalry 
or subalterns of infantry, who have suffered in promotion; but a 
military policy having been adopted, it becomes the duty of the 
War Department to see that these officers who have given loyal 
service in their respective arms wherever the flag flies do not 
suffer because they chose that arm either with their eyes open or 
through an unfortunate guess. The only classic in Army Regula- 
tions is that paragraph in which it is stated that “courtesy among 
military men is indispensable to discipline.” An army without 
discipline is a mob. Discipline is the hydraulic cement in the 
concrete which holds the military establishment together. It is 
the sine qua non which is lacking in most schemes for intensive 
training. It is discourteous for officers of one arm, corps, or 
department to take advantage of temporary influence in the War 
Department to stick their elbows into the ribs of their brother 
officers and tread upon their toes in a wild scramble for adminis- 
trative favors or legislative preferment. The fact that such 
scrambling has been permitted or encouraged by the War Depart- 
ment in recent years is one of the reasons for the marked decline 
in discipline in our service which every thinking officer notes with 
concern. It will not do for the War Department to say that a 
solution of the question of promotion is impossible. As soon as 
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we get rid of the idea that a locomotive engineer must be a 
professor of mathematics in order to know how to get the maximum 
work out of his engine we will be on the road to a solution of the 
question, and the efficiency of the United States Navy is sufficient 
answer to the doubting ones who claim it cannot be done. 


® 


Ex-President Taft on National Defense. 


Under Varied Ground we publish extracts from a recent article 
by Ex-President Taft on national defense in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Mr. Taft states that because of his experience as Secretary 
of War and as President he can perhaps explain to other laymen, in 
language laymen can understand, the general effect of expert 
evidence on the defenses we have and the defenses we need. We 
believe that not a little of the weight which will be given to the 
War Department’s recommendations to Congress at the coming 
session will depend upon the clarity with which the military prob- 
lem confronting the United States is stated. Until some one states 
what that problem is, in language so clear that not only laymen 
but an intelligent schoolboy can understand, we greatly fear that 
there will continue to be confusion in the minds of our citizens, 
and unless they can be brought to see the nature of that problem 
one man’s guess is just as good as another’s as to what the United 
States requires in the way of defense. 

Why does the United States need any army? Necessarily it 
must be for one or all of three purposes. First, to maintain order 
within our own borders, continental and insular, and guarantee each 
State a republican form of government in cases where the militia 
is insufficient in numbers or otherwise unable to maintain public 
order. Second, to furnish expeditionary troops for operations 
oversea more serious than those which can be taken care of by 
landing a few marines from the fleet. Third, to repel any invasion 
of American soil by the army of a first class power. Obviously 
the last is by far the most important of the three reasons for main- 
taining an army, and if we have taken ample precautions to meet 
this question in a business-like way, we will have on hand ample 
forces to take care of the other two problems should they arise. 
It should be apparent to any intelligent citizen that unless we can 
meet and repel the first expedition which a first-class power is 
able to land upon our shores, in the event of a disaster to the fleet, 
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that that power can continue to pour similar expeditions upon out 
shores faster than we can improvise troops to meet them. Our 
problem is so decisively to defeat such first expedition as to leave no 
chance of success to a succeeding one. The problem in a nut- 
shell therefore is for the General Staff to determine the maximum 
number of troops that could be transported to our shores in one 
expedition under the most favorable circumstances and then 
recommend the maintenance of such force of regular troops and 
trained citizen soldiers as should be immediately on hand to defeat 
such an expedition. Approaching the problem in this way it 
reduces itself to such a concrete proposition that it is difficult to 
see how anyone could misunderstand it, and we hope ultimately 
to see it presented to Congress and the American people in some 
such form as we have here outlined. 


® 
The Value of Training. 


When William the Conqueror launched a feudal army in England 
in the eleventh century he overran the Anglo-Saxon citizen soldiery 
with the same ease that the Macedonian phalanx and the Roman 
legion did their respective enemies. He had at his command a 
military system superior to any of his time. When Napoleon 
forced upon Prussia the onerous terms of the Peace of Tilsit he 
laid the foundation of a new military system which in time was 
destined to destroy him. England has adhered to the system of 
professional (that is, trained) soldiers backed up with partially 
trained or wholly untrained citizens and we have copied her 
system. It has failed them and has failed us in every war for two 
reasons. First, the refusal to maintain in time of peace sufficient 
trained soldiers. The reason for this has been in reality the ques- 
tion of expense, but ostensibly it has been because of their fear of 
a standing army. The latter fear became groundless when the 
Revolution of 1688 placed the control of the army in the hands of 
the people, making it dependent upon the exchequer instead of 
upon the king’s civil list, a fact which was still further emphasized 
in the French Revolution a century later. The second reason 
has been the failure to train the citizen soldier. We unfortunately 
left this important duty to the discretion of the State governments 
and they have very generally failed in their duty with the result 
that this part of our system today depends upon an alliance of 
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forty-eight States, none of them bound by the Constitution to 
furnish any given number of troops or maintain them in any uni- 
form standard of efficiency. The result has been that at the time 
of the Civil War at least one of the Northern “allies” had no citizen 
soldiers, and at the present moment one declines to furnish any 
and those furnished by a number are practically useless for lack 
of training. This is the system to which we have been committed 
since the origin of our government, but it is of interest to repro- 
duce herewith an editorial from the New York Press of August 4, 
1915, giving some pertinent facts regarding trained soldiers. It 
is quite the most remarkable editorial that has been printed in 
the United States since the present spontaneous discussion 
regarding preparedness started. The distinction should not be 
made, however, as between Regulars, Militia and Volunteers, all of 
them citizen soldiers, but between trained, semi-trained, and 
untrained men. 


WHAT AN ARMY IS. 


While this government is considering military preparedness 
it is just as well for it to look one truth straight in the face. It is 
that one professonal soldier is worth at least four non-profes- 
sional soldiers if they are of the best, and maybe worth a dozen 
ora score if they are not of the best. 

There isn’t any more doubt about this than there is that 
Damascus steel will rip through tin. There isn’t any question 
that there is more national defense in a regular army of 200,000 
properly trained and seasoned than there would be in a volunteer 
army of 1,000,000—than there would be even after that volunteer 
army had been in the field for two years. The only question is 
whether this country will consent to maintain a regular standing 
army big enough to give us a perfect defense. * * * 

When the war broke out England had only a handful of soldiers 
to stand up on the Continent alongside of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of France’s and to face the still greater number of Ger- 
many’s. But every single one of them, from field marshal down 
to the last private in the ranks, was a trained and seasoned pro- 
fessional soldier. And on the left flank of the Allies during the 
German crash all the way down from Belgium to Paris that little 
band of professional soldiers stood off the great armies of Von 
Kluck in the most desperate battles, in the worst carnage that 
France, in all her bloody history, had even known. 

And when the Germans were hurled back from Paris and then 
massed tens and hundreds of thousands of their troops as an 
avalanche to burst through western Flanders to the coast what 
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was left of that little band of professional soldiers fought them 
hand to hand for two weeks, outnumbered four to one, five to one, 
nobody knows low many times, and beat them so thoroughly that 
for ten months they haven't tried seriously to go through there 
again. 

But there was one trouble with those professional soldiers, it 
was that there were so few of them that when they had been ham- 
mered all the way from Belgium to Paris and when they in turn 
had hammered the Germans all the way back from Paris to 
Flanders, and then they had fought for those two bloody weeks 
against four, five and six times their number—after that they 
were all gone—used up. 

Thousands of thoughtless tongues are asking why the British 
Army isn’t doing on the Continent today what it was doing a 
year ago. The answer is as simple as anything in military affairs 
could be. The british Army a year ago, small as it was at that 
time, was invincible because it was made up of professional 
soldiers. 

The British Army in Flanders today, big as it is, isn’t to be 
mentioned in the same breath with those annihilated professional 
soldiers of last year, because these new ones are not professional 
soldiers trained and seasoned; they will not be a year from now, 
they may not be two years from now, anything like as good as.the 
little band of professional soldiers which in August and Sep- 
tember of 191+ on the fields of Belgium, France and Flanders 
covered the British armies with imperishable glory. 

lf this country wants a vast mass of soldiery that will look 
like an army let it try the reserve system or any similar system. 
but if it wants to achieve military preparedness that will not fail, 
if it wants an army that will be an army, that will fight and de- 
liver the goods as the Regular Army of the United States has 
always done ever since we had a regular army, and as that regu- 
lar army of Great Britain last year delivered the goods in France 
and Flanders—if that’s what we want—an ARM Y—let us take 
the professional soldiers, though only a third or a quarter or a 
fifth of what we could have of the other kind. We'll not make 
any mistake. 





® 


Transfers of Non-Commissioned Officers. 


A colonel of infantry writes as follows regarding the new system 
of transferring non-commissioned officers to and from the colonial 
regiments: 

To my mind this action will serve to kill the last vestige of 
esprit de corps remaining in the organizations. It is believed that 
the esprit of regiments and companies is built up about the non- 
commissioned officers, and a system which will make the tenure of 
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this service with a particular organization dependent upon a 
roster will have a very demoralizing effect. It has been one of 
the tenets of the service that a captain of a company has the 
inherent right to select his first sergeant. Even the colonel of a 
regiment cannot impose a selection on him. The administration 
of a regiment depends, as we know, for its systematic routine 
upon the sergeant-major who has been trained by the colonel and 
adjutant. The transfer of officers as now required has strained 
the esprit to the limit, and, by adding to it that of the non-com- 
missioned officers, will push the strain beyond the breaking point. 
The alternative is t®te exchange of regiments, which would retain 
complete organizations. From expressions I am sure that the 
sentiment at large throughout the Army is in favor of this system 
of foreign service, with transfer of officers to the extent of avoiding 
flagrant inequalities of foreign service in special cases. 

Don’t kill the esprit de corps of organizations, but foster it for 
greatest efficiency! 

It would be manifestly improper for this JouRNAL to criticize a 
War Department order which has presumably been carefully 
studied and issued officially. The points covered in the foregoing 
extract have no doubt been considered and their effects discounted, 
but it is well to note the statement made, that the promiscuous 
transfer of non-commissioned officers will kill the last vestige of 
regimental esprit de corps. As we understand it, the transfer of 
non-commissioned officers is absolutely necessary to carry out the 
colonial army idea. There were very many, perhaps a majority 
of officers, who did not believe in the colonial army idea when it 
was promulgated, but all were willing to give it a fair trial. Some 
of the arguments advanced in its favor did not appeal to them, such, 
for instance, as the item of expense. But they did realize that 
the localization of regiments in continental United States could 
not be accomplished in any other way. The exact reason why, 
when it was instituted, both colored infantry regiments were 
sent on foreign service, and both colored cavalry regiments kept 
at home, was not apparent to many and presumably was an 
error, since the movement of troops this year attempts to readjust 
this matter. This leads to the thought that perhaps there was 
unnecessary haste in inaugurating the system in the first instance. 
Certainly few officers serving in the Philippine Islands, at the time 
the first regiments destined for perpetual station there arrived, 
would have recommended the system until the status of the non- 
commissioned officers had been finally determined, due to the 
unfortunate condition in which it left these men as their terms 
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of service expired. To fix that status and enable these banished 
men to return home is the object of the present orders respecting 
transfers. 

This is the third effort we have made to meet the question of 
equitable foreign service consistent with efficiency. The first was 
the home battalion idea; the second, the transfer of complete 
regiments, and the third, the colonial army. It was too much to 
expect that the best of these three systems could be established 
without experiment, and the Army within the next two or three 
years will be able to say definitely which of the three is the best. 
When that time comes, we have no doubt but that the War 
Department will adopt the system favored by the consensus of 
service opinion. 























Book Reviews. 
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Adjutant’s Manual. By Capt. Courtland Nixon, 30th Infantry, 
Menasha: Geo. Banta Publishing Co., 1915. Cloth, 16mo, 
179 pages. Price, $1.00. 

In the preface to the second edition the author gives a list of 
some thirteen manuals and regulations, not to mention War 
Department orders, which have been cited in the preparation of 
the Manual. Anorderly compilation of the pertinent provisions 
of such a number of manuals and regulations covering the duties 
of an adjutant is of undoubted value, not only to officers acting 
as such, but to the service at large. 

When the question of organizing new formations is so promi- 
nently before us, the multiplicity of orders, circulars, manuals, 
and regulations which govern both routine garrison and field 
service appear particularly unfortunate. 

Even if time and circumstances permit the supplying of new 
units with copies of all the publications and orders by which 
they must administer their affairs, experience and time are neces- 
sary to locate and apply the provisions thereof. As there appears 
to be nothing in the line of a compilation or digest of existing 
regulations and orders published from official sources, officers of the 
militia and the volunteers, when called into the service, will be 
thrown upon their own resources in matters of this kind. The 
author of the manual has conferred a benefit by placing within 
the reach of such officers a ready means of guidance along the 
tortuous path of army administration. 

The manual contains in addition to the excerpts from regula- 
tions, information under the head of Quartermaster Corps, and 
Ordnance and Medical departments. The drill regulations of 
the three arms, in so far as they apply, are quoted, and subheads 
cover courts martial, correspondence, reports and returns, orders, 
rosters, boards, general and office duty, etc. The tabulated 
statements covering reports and returns, required from regimental 
as well as from post headquarters, are full and complete, and if 
followed insure prompt rendition of the required papers. 

There are forms also for letters, indorsements, and orders, 
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and an explanation of the general system of correspondence 
prescribed by the War Department. In a word the book fulfills, 
in excellent shape, the object for which it was written. It is 
of a size which meets the requirements of field service. It is to 
be hoped that the author will keep this valuable little book abreast 
of the numerous changes constantly occurring in the field which 
it covers. 
G. S. T. 
® 


Shrapnel and Other War Material. Reprint of articlesin American 
Machinist. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1915. Cloth, 
quarto, 92 pages, illustrated. Price $1.50. 

While a nation depends very largely upon its machine shops for 
industrial prosperity in time of peace, the present war has shown 
that the machine shop is a considerable factor in the success of 
operations undertaken against anenemy. The tremendous expen- 
diture of field artillery ammunition in the present European war 
is unprecedented, and has found practically all the belligerents 
unprepared to meet the demands for this class of munitions. Asa 
result, considerable pressure is being brought to bear in some 
countries to increase their production. This book, issued by the 
American Machinist, is a reprint of important articles appearing 
between the months of January and June, 1915, and should prove 
very interesting to persons concerned in the details of manufacture 
of field artillery ammunition and other war materials. The book 
should also be of some value in the case of private manufacturers 
intending to engage in the production of war materials: A 
manufacturer would not, of course, gain all the knowledge necessary 
for the production of such material from this book, but would be 
greatly assisted thereby. Some of the examples cited as to the 
rate of production reached in Canadian shops speak well for their 
resourcefulness. From a strictly military point of view the book 
is of value only to the ordnance establishment manufacturing 
munitions of the class described and to the field artillery officer 
technically inclined who desires to acquaint himself with the 
details of the manufacture of ammunition. 
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All cigarettes are pure, 


but— 


War Book 


ed by 


the German 
General Staff. Translat- 
H. Morgan, 


purity alone doesn’t make a cigarette 
SENSIBLE. 

We don't know of a single one of our 
competitors who doesn't make his ciga- 
rettes of pure tobacco. 

But a pure cigarette that didn't taste 
just right wouldn't do for You, would it? 

And to be really sensible a cigarette 
must give you more than purity and a 
good taste. 

It must be coo/ and friendly to your 
throat and tongue. And it must leave you 
feeling fine after smoking all you want. 

Fatimas are not the only cigarettes that 
measure up to all these requirements. 
There are other sensible ones. 











M.A., Professor of Con- 
stitutional Law at Uni- 
versity College, London. 
New York: McBride, 
Nash & Co., 1915. Cloth, 
demy 8vo, 199 pages. 
Price $1.00. 

Professor Morgan says that 
the text of this book is a 
literal and integral translation 
of the Kriegsbranch im Land- 


But Fatimas seem to have a big margin 
in their favor on their good taste. Other- 
wise they could not out sell all other ciga- 
rettes costing over 5 cents. 

You can't tell whether they will just suit 
your taste until you try them. 


And while you're trying Fatima's taste, 
just notice also how cool and comfortable 
—how sensible—they are. 


Most men who try Fatimas say “Good 
Bye!”’ to all other cigarettes right away. 
That's why Fatimas sell so fast. 


Why don't you try Fatimas today? 





krieg issued for the instruction of German officers and that it 


takes precedence over all other publications whether legal or 


military. [He explains the lack of elegance in the text because 
he has thought it proper in translation to sacrifice grace to 


fidelity. “I have treated the original text with religious respect, 


seeking neither to extenuate nor to set down aught in malice.” 
We cannot here discuss whether this be so or not, and a literal 
translation frequently misses the spirit of the original. Possibly 


one’s own predilections would decide for or against his conten- 
tion. About one-third of the book is given to a critical introduc- 


tion to the translation. As being the only available English trans- 
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lation of the German laws of war, the book is interesting, but 

Professor Morgan’s interpretation of the meaning behind the 

text, the reading between the lines, may or may not be justified by 

the acts done by the Germans under authority of Kriegsraison. 

The reader will be his own judge of this after reading the book. 

G. &. FP. 
® 

Elements of Military Hygiene. By Major P. M. Ashburn, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army. New and Revised Edition. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1915. Cloth, demy 8vo, 
351 pages. Price $1.50. 

This is a new and revised edition of the work by the same author 
that was adopted as a text-book by the Army and National Guard 
when first published five years ago. It fulfils admirably the 
requirements of a simple, clear and concise exposition of the causes 
and means of prevention of the diseases to which soldiers are 
subject. The sales of Major Ashburn’s book through the Book 
Department of the Infantry Association have exceeded those of 
any other treatise on the subject, and this fact is evidence that the 
book has been found to fill satisfactorily its purpose. Its cost is 
well within the means of everyone interested in the care and welfare 
of troops, a fact which commends it to all officers. The new edition 
deserves, and we believe will have, as large a sale as the first edition. 

G. B.. P. 
® 
The American Navy. By Rear Admiral French E. Chadwick, 
U. S. Navy. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1915. 
Cloth, 12mo, 284 pages. Price 60 cents. 

Rear Admiral Chadwick gives a very interesting though brief 
popular history of the development and operations of the Navy, 
during the Revolution, our troubles with the Barbary States, the 
War of 1812, the Civil War, and the War with Spain. The book 
should stimulate in its readers a greater interest in navy matters, 
a condition very much to be desired at present from the standpoint 
of national defense. 

It is singular at times how military men fail to grasp the prin- 
ciples underlying naval operations and no less singular how fre- 
quently naval officers fail to grasp the underlying principles 
involved in operations on land. As an illustration of this, the 
following is quoted from Rear Admiral Chadwick’s book. In 
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discussing the beginning of naval operations during the war with 
Spain, the author, speaking of the advance of Admiral Sampson’s 
squadron from Key West to Havana, makes the following state- 
ment: 

Powerfully armed as were its batteries (Havana) they were 
curiously enough so disposed that they were open to attack from 
the southwest with little possibility of return. It was Sampson’s 
great wish to make this attack at once, and a battle order had been 
drawn in anticipation of war early in April, but the Navy Depart- 
ment, in a letter of April 6, set its face so decidedly against the 
attempt that Sampson had to yield. The Department from the 
view of the necessity of preserving the fleet to meet Cervera was 
justified, but Sampson’s view, as later analysis of the situation 
showed, was correct. Had action been allowed, Havana would 
have been ours without loss on April 23. 


As the Spaniards had a very large force of land troops in the vicin- 
ity of Havana, it is difficult to imagine how Havana was to be 
taken by a mere bombardment or even its batteries reduced. 
The recent attempt of the allied fleet on the batteries at the 
Dardanelles and the difficulties the allied armies are having to 
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take those batteries from the rear defended by the Turkish army, 
should cause naval commanders for all times not to regard lightly 
the difficulties involved in the attack on shore batteries, and the 
land operations incident to their capture. In view of the fact 
that we had then, as now, no land forces to cooperate with the 
Navy in an attempt on Havana, the wisdom of the decision of the 
Navy Department not to permit such action is evident on its 
face. D. E. N. 
® 
Our Navy and the Next War. By Robert W. Neeser. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1915. Cloth, 204 pages. 
Price $1. 

We of the Army are prone to pass a book with a naval title 
as being of no particular interest to us. In so doing we forget the 
interdependence and the community of relationship which should 
exist between the two branches of the nation’s military power. 
While this work bears a naval title, it is a military book in the 
broadest sense of the term. Each of the chapters named is a 
complete discussion of its subject, and is couched in language 
which is comprehensible to both laymen and technical readers. 
The book portrays the danger without resorting to “jingoism.” 
li condemns policies without showing political rancor. It is a 
book for Americans. 

The discussion of the military and naval peace proposition 
constitutes a forceful exposition of the fallacy of our systems of 
maintaining mere nuclei of military forces in times of peace, so 
that when war comes upon us we have neither trained men, avail- 
able material, nor an organization sufficient to employ trained 
men or materials if we had them. He asserts that, unfortunately 
for the human race, half disasters do not awaken nations, other- 
wise our nation after the Spanish War would have appreciated 
the dearly bought lessons. Prussia should have awakened after 
Valmy, but Jena was necessary to open the eyes of the German 
people. Eventually, however, the revelation took place, and ii 
the modern Germany we see what whole disasters accomplished 
for the nation. 
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“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of 
the Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintain- 
ing its best standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by 
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THE INFANTRY PRIZE. 


FIRST PRIZE: 
One Hundred Dollars in Cash and Life 
Membership in the Infantry 
Association. 


SECOND PRIZE: 
Fifty Dollars in Cash. 


Title for 1916 Essay: 
“Method of Training Troops So As to Graduate Trained Men 
into the Army Reserve after Two Years’ Service 
with the Colors.” 


Rules: 


1. The competition shall be open to regular members of the 
U.S. Infantry Association. These, according to the Constitution, 
are: 

a. Officers of Infantry, active or retired, of the Regular Army, 
the Porto Rico Regiment, and the Philippine Scouts; officers 
of the Staff Corps appointed from the Infantry. 

b. General officers of the Regular Army. 

c. Former commissioned officers of Infantry, regular or volun- 
teer. 

2. The essay must contain not less than 4,000 words nor more 
than 8,000, including all tables and appendices. The manuscript 
must be submitted typewritten and in duplicate, but where a 
member in submitting his essay states that it has been impractic- 
able for him to comply with this requirement, a manuscript 
submitted in longhand and in single copy will receive due considera- 
tion. 

3. It must be a distinct contribution to knowledge, accurate and 
practical. It is the purpose in offering these prizes to require 
more than an average degree of excellence. Where policies or 
methods are not in conformity with existing laws or regulations, 
the supposed defects in these must be pointed out and the remedy 
suggested. 
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4. Manuscripts must be received in the office of the INFANTRY 
JowRNAL on or before March 1 of each year, in order that the 
prizes, if any, may be awarded, and the result announced in the 
May-June issue of the JouRNAL. The manuscripts must be signed 
with a nom de plume, and the name and address of the writer 
enclosed with the manuscript in a separate, sealed envelope, the 
outside of the envelope bearing the same nom de plume as the 
manuscript. 

5. Immediately after March 1 a committee will be appointed 
to decide upon the relative merits of the essays submitted. The 
author of the one considered worthy of the first prize will be 
allotted $100 in cash and life membership in the Infantry Associa- 
tion; to the one deemed worthy of the second prize $50 in cash. 
Should none submitted be deemed worthy of first or second prize, 
the committee may in its discretion give the best one submitted 
“honorable mention.” 

6. All manuscripts submitted will become the property of the 
U. S. Infantry Association, which reserves the right to publish 
them in the INFANTRY JOURNAL, or dispose of them in any other 
manner it sees fit. 

7. Members shall be debarred from competing after having 
won the first prize twice. 


® 


Errata. 


Through an oversight in the office of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
we failed to give credit for the excellent article “Efficiency in 
National Guard Companies” in our July-August number to the 
author, Capt. Walter O. Flodin, 3d Infantry, Minnesota National 
Guard. 

On page 63 of the article ‘“‘Again—Why Militia?”’, by Major 
Naftzger, Inspector General, Indiana National Guard, the author 
was quoted as follows: 

“Tt certainly is not, for under none of the assumptions does there 
remain anything to be done by the Federal Government or by the 
citizen to perfect the right of the United States to use the citizen 
as a soldier.” The word “anything” should have read “nothing,”’ 
but we assume that anyone reading Major Naftzger’s article 
would have thought that this was a typographical error, since it 
made him sponsor for a conclusion diametrically opposed to his 
reasoning. 
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New Members. 


Balsam, Alfred S., 2d Lieutenant, 24th Infantry. 

Bradley, Omar N., 2d Lieutenant, 14th Infantry. 

Briggs, C. A., Captain, New York National Guard. 

Brownwell, Gilbert S., 2d Lieutenant, 17th: Infantry. 

Carter, Ellerbe W., Captain, Ist Infantry, Kentucky National 
Guard. 

Davis, Michael F., 2d Lieutenant, 6th Infantry. 

Donnelly, Hloward, 2d Lieutenant, 17th Infantry. 

Duckstad, John Benjamin, 2d Lieutenant, 4th Infantry. 

ast, Whitten J., 2d Lieutenant, 16th Infantry. 

‘isenhower, Dwight D., 2d Lieutenant, 19th Infantry. 

Kisenschmidt, Clyde R., 2d Lieutenant, 21st Infantry. 

vans, Vernon, 2d Lieutenant, 22d Infantry. 

Fort, Jas. A., Captain, 2d Infantry, Georgia National Guard. 

Gilkeson, A. Howard, 2d Lieutenant, 11th Infantry. 

Hanley, Thos. J., Jr., 2d Lieutenant, 23d Infantry. 

Itenley, Donald, 2d Lieutenant, 11th Infantry 

Herrick, Charles C., 2d Lieutenant, 30th Infantry. 

Hooper, Otto A. B., 2d Lieutenant, 18th Infantry. 

Matthews, John S., 1st Lieutenant, 1st Infantry, Arizona Na- 
tional Guard 

Mendenhall, John Ross, 2d Lieutenant, 7th Infantry. 

Mueller, Harrie S., Captain, 2d Infantry, Kansas National 
Guard. 

Mueller, Paul J., 2d Lieutenant, 21st Infantry. 

O’Neil, George, 2d Lieutenant, Ist Infantry, Arizona National 
Guard. 

Ord, Jas. b., 2d Lieutenant, 6th Infantry. 

Price, Earl M., 2d Lieutenant, 14th Infantry. 

Quesenberry, Marshall H., 2d Lieutenant, 12th Infantry. 

Reed, Metcalfe, 2d Lieutenant, 11th Infantry. 

Ritchel, Chas. S., 2d Lieutenant, 26th Infantry. 

Robinson, John N., 2d Lieutenant, 20th Infantry. 

Rossell, John E., 2d Lieutenant, 6th Infantry. 

Schoonmaker, F. P., Captain, 16th Infantry, Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard. 

Stickney, Richard C., 2d Lieutenant, 7th Infantry. 

Straub, Oscar A., 2d Lieutenant, 20th Infantry. 

Jas. A. Van Fleet, 2d Lieutenant, 3d Infantry. 

Williams, John H. C., 2d Lieutenant, 12th Infantry. 
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Annual Meeting—Election of Officers. 


The Annual Meeting of the Infantry Association will be held 
at the office in the Union Trust Building at 5 p. m., Thursday, 
December 16, 1915. The election of officers will be held, and all 
ballots must be received by that time in order to be counted. 

It is considered desirable that one member of the Council 
should be from each of the branches of Fort Leavenworth and 
West Point, and that the other members of the Council be selected 
from among the officers stationed in or near Washington, so that 
a quorum may easily be called for the transaction of business. 
Lieutenant George A. Lynch, Infantry, has been selected by the 
Council as editor of the JouRNAL, and past experience has shown 
that it is desirable to have the editor act as secretary and treasurcr, 
and if elected as a member of the Council, Lieutenant Lynch will 
be appointed to this office. 

All regular members of the Association are entitled to vote for 
the election of officers, and may vote for any individual they desire. 
Committees on nomination were designated, and the following 
tickets have been named. Ballot will be found on back of this page. 


Washington Branch: 


Vice-President: Lieut.-Colonel W. M. Wright, Inf., vice Poore 
Council: Major Wm. C. Bennett, Inf., vice Wright 
Major J. W. Heavey, Inf., vice McRae 
Captain H. A. Drum, 23d Inf., vice Miller (Leaven- 
worth) 
Lieutenant G. A. Lynch, Inf., vice Hunt. 


West Point Branch: 
Vice-President: Lieut.-Colonel W. M. Wright, Inf., vice Poore 
Council: Major C. S. Farnsworth, 16th Inf., vice Wright 
Major J. W. Heavey, Inf., vice McRae 
Captain H. A. Drum, 23d Inf., vice Miller (Leaven- 
worth) 
Lieutenant G. A. Lynch, Inf., vice Hunt. 
Leavenworth Branch: 
Vice-President: Lieut.-Colonel W. M. Wright, Inf., vice Poore 
Council: Major Wm. C. Bennett, Inf., vice Wright 
Major J. W. Heavey, Inf., vice McRae 
Captain H. A. Drum, 23d Inf., vice Miller (Leaven- 
worth) 
Lieutenant G. A. Lynch, vice Hunt. 








The United States Infantry 
Association 


For VicE-PRESIDENT and members of 
ExecuTIve Counclit for the term of two 
years, beginning January 1, 1916. 
Vice-President: 


This ballot should be filled in with five names of eligibles 
in order of election desired by the member voting, and de- 
tached and mailed to the Secretary. 
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INFANTRY REGIMENTS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THEIR 
PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP IN GOOD STANDING IN THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tenth. 


Twenty-ninth. 100 per cont. 


Twenty-sixth. 


98 per cent. 
Thirtieth. 


: 
ifth. 


Thirteenth. - 
Eighteenth. per ent. 
Third. 

Seventh. 
Twenty-second 


94 per cent. 


Eleventh. 
Twelfth. 


92 per cent. 
Twentieth. 


Twenty-fifth. >} 90 per cent. 
Twenty-eighth 
First. 

Eighth. 
Fifteenth. 
Sixteenth. 
Seventeenth. 
Twenty-first. 


88 per cent. 


Ninth 
Fourteenth. 86 per cent. 
Twenty-seventh. 


| 
| 


Nineteenth. 84 per cent. 
Fourth. 

Sixth. 82 per cent. 
Second. 80 per cent. 


Twenty-third. 78 per cent. 


Porto Rico. 72 per cent. 
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GENTLE Hints, } WASHINGTON, D. C., 
No. 16. = § September 1, 1915. 


1. The INFANTRY JOURNAL appeals to a special class of 
readers, men who are interested in peace insurance. 


2. The term “peace insurance’ is rapidly coming to 


be understood in its true interpretation, National pre- 
paredness, and with this understanding is coming a wider 
appreciation of the purpose of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


3. Advertisers will do well to appreciate also the 
significance of the increase in the influence of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL and that our readers know the value of cooperation. 


4. Through cooperation only can National prepared- 
ness be secured, and through cooperation alone can the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL continue to lead in military thought. 


5. The following pages are devoted to one phase only 
of cooperation, that between buyer and seller. Here are 
listed desirable things and here our readers find the names 
of makers and sellers. 


6. Let us resolve, then, each to do his share in making 
the cooperation effective by purchasing all needed articles 
from advertisers in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. It is the 
Infantry way. It is the only way. 

















